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Program Operations 


HE national economic picture 
brightened somewhat in August. 
More persons were employed, 
with the employed labor force reach- 
ing 59.9 million. A drop in agricul- 
tural employment was more than 
offset by an increase in nonagricul- 
tural employment of 1.3 million—one 
of the largest increases on record and 
substantially larger than seasonal 
developments would warrant. Un- 
employment dropped from 4.1 million 
to 3.7 million. The production index 
rose 8 points to 170, recovering all of 
July’s loss. 

Personal income, which had 
dropped in July, rose nearly $2 billion 
in August to an annual rate of $211.5 
billion. A rise in proprietors’ and 
rental income was the chief reason 
for the increase. The cost of living 
as measured by the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics advanced 3 points, to 168.8. The 
increase was largely concentrated in 
food prices, as the prices of apparel 
and housefurnishings continued to 
decline. 


TOTAL INITIAL CLAIMS for unemploy- 
ment benefits under the 48 State pro- 
grams and that of the District of Co- 
lumbia rose slightly in August, from 
1,380,100 to 1,400,500. The increase 
resulted primarily from claims filed 
by veterans whose entitlement to un- 
employment allowances under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights had expired in 
July and from the fact that August 
had more reporting days than July. 
Actually, there was a decline of some 
100,000 in claims for new unemploy- 
ment, since most of the veterans filing 
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had been unemployed for some time. 
Except for a small increase the first 
week in August, initial claims, exclud- 
ing those filed by veterans, have de- 
clined each week since mid-July. 
During one week in August they 
dropped to 239,400—the lowest weekly 
total since November 1948. 

Weeks of unemployment covered by 
continued claims also reflected the 
longer workmonth and claims from 
veterans; the number rose 12.3 per- 
cent to a new high of 9,906,800. The 
increase was concentrated in the first 
half of the month; from a high of 
2,188,700 during the week ended Au- 
gust 20, weeks of unemployment cov- 
ered by continued claims dropped to 
2,072,000 for the week ended Septem- 
ber 3. Exhaustion of benefit rights 
was an important factor in this de- 
cline, particularly in the eight States 
whose uniform benefit years begin in 
April. 

Since there is generally a lapse of 
10 to 12 days between the date a claim 
is filed and the date of payment, the 
decline in weeks of unemployment 
during the second half of August was 
not reflected in the number of bene- 
ficiaries. During an average week in 
August, 1,945,300 persons received 
benefit checks—233,000 more than in 
July—and the average weekly pay- 
ment for total unemployment rose for 
the fifth successive month, to $20.54. 
Total payments rose by $21.7 million 
to a new high of $170.0 million. 

Average weekly insured unemploy- 
ment under the State, railroad, and 
veterans’ systems declined from 2,- 
798,500 in July to 2,402,900. The de- 
cline centered in the _ veterans’ 
program; the weekly average under 
the State programs rose by 30,000 to 


2,140,400. About 6.6 percent of the 
covered workers employed during an 
average month in 1948 were unem- 
ployed during the week ended August 
13; for the comparable week in July 
the ratio was 6.4 and for August 1948, 
2.9 percent. 


AT THE END of August, 2.6 million 
persons were receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits totaling 
$53 million; during the month, the 
number receiving benefits increased 
by 36,200. A year earlier, in August 
1948, some $43 million was being paid 
in monthly benefits to 2.2 million 
persons. 

Almost 61,800 monthly benefits 
were awarded during August, 21 per- 
cent more than in the preceding 
month and 37 percent more than in 
August 1948. All types of benefits 
shared in this increase. 


THE NUMBER of persons receiving 
public assistance and the amount of 
payments again increased in August 
for all types of assistance. Despite 
the upturn in industrial employment 
late in August, the general assistance 
case load rose about 3 percent—nearly 
to the April 1949 level. In eight 
States—California, Connecticut, Ha- 
waii, Kentucky, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin— 
the August case loads for general as- 
sistance were 5 percent or more above 
those for July. Some of the State 
agencies reported that exhaustion 
of unemployment insurance benefit 
rights in critical unemployment areas 
was a factor in the increases. 

In the special types of public assist- 
ance, national case loads had not 
dropped earlier in the summer and 





greatest increase was 1.5 percent, in 
aid to dependent children. Hawaii 
had the largest State increase for this 
program; more than one-third of the 
new cases were transferred from gen- 
eral assistance. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
were about $3 million above those in 
July, partly because of increases in 
average payments in several States. 
Liberalized standards of assistance in 
Arkansas resulted in an increase of 
about $4 in the average payment for 
each of the special types of assistance. 
Reductions in assistance standards 
for aid to oependent children and a 
cut in the total amount of require- 
ments that could be considered were 
made in Oregon in order to spread the 
appropriation over the fiscal period; 
the average payment declined $16. 
Increases of $1 or more in average 
payments were more frequent in gen- 
eral assistance than in the other 
types, but averages dropped in a few 
States. 


International Cooperation 
for Social Security 


United Nations Day was observed 
on October 24—the fourth anniver- 
sary of the coming into force of the 
United Nations Charter. In the 
United States, President Truman 
urged that the day be celebrated 
with “ceremonies designed to affirm 
our faith in the objectives of the 
United Nations, our appreciation of 
its accomplishments, and our resolve 
to give active support to its princi- 
ples.” 

One of the main objectives of the 
United Nations is to help create the 
kind of economic and social condi- 
tions throughout the world that are 
conducive to peace. Upon the occa- 
sion of the United Nations Day this 
year, it seems appropriate to note the 
part that the Social Security Admin- 
istration has played in international 
progress toward this goal. 

During the past year there has been 
an increased demand for technical 
advice from the United States in the 
field of social security. The growing 
recognition of the significance of so- 
cial programs as an essential part of a 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Oct. 7, 1949] 





Item 








Labor Force ' (in thousands) 


Employed 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. __._. 
Covered by State unemployment insurance... _.. 
Unemployed. 


Personal Income? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
ual rates) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims (in thousands) -_._...................... 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) § ___ 
Weeks compensated (in thousands 


Benefits paid (in millions) *. ..............._. Va 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment___.____ 


Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Id: assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) ...........-.. al 
Fe: RR I, ial 

















Calendar year 
August July August ve 
1949 1949 1948 
1948 1947 
| icstansieaiail 
63, 637 63, 815 63, 186 61, 442 60, 168 
59, 947 59, 720 61, 245 59, 378 58, 027 
35, 100 34, 300 36, 500 35, 300 | 34, 000 
31, 500 31, 200 33, 300 32, 900 | 31, 900 
3, 4,095 1, 941 2, 064 | 2, 142 
$211.5 $209.7 $215.4 $211.9 | $193. 5 
136.2 135.8 138. 1 134.9 | 123.1 
45.5 44.2 49.5 49.5 | 45.1 
17.0 17.1 16.3 16.2 | 14.8 
2.2 2.2 1.7 1.7 | 1.5 
&8 8.6 7.3 7.3 | 7.4 
1.8 1.8 2.5 2.3 | 1.6 
2,614 2, 577 |) Se Pos! 
, 036 $52, 131 $43, 370 | $543, 623 $452, 939 
$25. 84 $25.77 Of SER Eat: | 
62 51 45 596 | 573 
$1, 408 $1, 165 $961 $12, 748 $11, 881 
1,415 1, 416 706 10, 918 0, 724 
9, 932 8, 845 4,097 (®) (8) 
&, 457 7,442 3, 405 42, 695 44, 325 
1, 952 1,717 778 821 852 
$171 $149 $65 $790 $775 
$20.54 $20.32 £19.28 £19.06 $17.83 
2, 661 2, 643 2, 429 
552 544 451 |. ..-- | 
1, 402 1, 382 1,152 }_.... | 
91 90 84 7% 
475 461 356 |..........| 
$43.83 £43. 69 $39.37 
72.92 78.73 66.83 |__.._. 
45.39 45.22 < } eared 
48. 81 47.62 48.46 |... 
| 





figures, em plo it in an average week; for employ- 

ment covered by unemployment insurance, monthly 
represent employment in a s ic pay 

and annual figures, employment in an average pay 


?Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
partment of Commerce. 

4 Civilian and meee fh pay in cash and in kind in 

the continental United States, pay for Federal civil- 

station other 


m personnel ed abroad, 


-out pay 
pay the 
allowances for de ts of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after —-— contributions under social insurance 
and programs have been deducted. 

* Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


nation’s life has stimulated demands 
for consultation and training pro- 
grams in the fleld of social security 
and social welfare generally. 


5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and loca! retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

*Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal! and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government's con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

* Replaces data on the number of continued claims 
filed. In some States, because of biweekly report- 
ing, continued claims cover more than 1 week of 
unemployment. Data for calendar years 1947 and 
1948 not available. 

§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


Programs ranging from a few hours’ 
consultation in Washington to care- 
fully planned field programs lasting 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Trends in Unemployment Insurance Financing 


by Racuet S. GALLAGHER* 


The continuing adjustment of contribution rates to meet the 
benefit costs of the State-Federal unemployment insurance sys- 
tems and to provide an adequate reserve has been of first im- 
portance in planning the financing of the programs. This 
article discusses trends in recent years in financing unemploy- 


ment insurance. 


ance finances, the adjustment of 

income to the financial needs of 
the program should obviously be the 
first consideration. Under the Fed- 
eral-State system such adjustment 
has been given first consideration in 
spite of the emphasis placed on ex- 
perience rating as an incentive for 
the prevention of unemployment. 
Priority of consideration was given to 
solvency of the unemployment funds 
by the provision in the Social Security 
Act that no benefits could be paid 
within 2 years after the State assessed 
its first contributions, by the provi- 
sions in State laws making rate reduc- 
tion contingent on the condition of 
the unemployment funds, and by 
the character of the experience-rating 
provisions. 


|: planning unemployment insur- 


Experience Rating and 
Adjustment of Income 
to Program Need 


The original experience-rating pro- 
visions’ were designed to adjust in- 
come to benefit cost automatically. 
The reserve-ratio and benefit-ratio 
systems were based on the theory 
that if each employer’s contribution 
was adjusted to yield an excess above 
benefits the income and costs for the 


*Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Unemployment In- 
surance Service, Division of Legislation 
and Reference. 

1For a description of experience-rating 
formulas see Rache! S. Gallagher, “State 
Differences in Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Employer Taxes,” Social Security 
Bulletin, October 1945. See also the sec- 
ond chapters of Bureau of Employment 
Security monographs, Comparison of State 
Unemployment Insurance Laws as of 
October 1948 and Comparison... 
as of September 1949. 
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whole system would be kept in 
proper balance. 

Under the reserve-ratio system the 
individual employer’s reserve was 
automatically adjusted by alternating 
low rates with high rates as his re- 
serve ratio rose and fell. Under the 
benefit-ratio system the rates were 
set to yield slightly more in revenue 
from each employer than the cost of 
benefits which had been paid his 
workers. Under the benefit-wage 
system the amount raised each year 
approximated the money spent for 
benefits and was apportioned among 
individual employers in accordance 
with the incidence of compensated 
unemployment among their workers. 
Under the compensable-separations 
system a specified State-wide yield 
was made possible by use of an array, 
under which the total pay roll is 
divided equally into a number of 
classes and each class assigned a 
specified rate. Adjustment of income 
to need in some of the pay-roll-decline 
systems was made by limiting State- 
wide reduction of contributions to an 
amount designated as surplus in the 
State fund. 


War-Risk Insurance 


To counteract rate reductions un- 
der the experience-rating provisions, 
10 States* adopted war-risk insur- 
ance provisions in 1943 and 2 States * 
in 1945. During these years there was 
real concern over solvency; it was 
feared that contribution collections 


? Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin. 

* Georgia and Kansas. 


and the then existing reserves would 
not, be sufficient to meet the cost of 
benefits growing out of postwar lay- 
offs. 

The theory on which the war-risk 
tax was based was the antithesis of 
experience-rating theory as conceived 
and developed under the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. The war-risk provisions were 
based not on the hypothesis that past 
experience with unemployment con- 
stituted a measure of future risk but 
on the assumption that rapidly ex- 
panding pay rolls in establishments 
engaged in war work would inevitably 
result in lay-offs after the war. The 
provisions imposed additional taxes 
on employers whose pay rolls showed 
rapid expansion. A pay roll of a 
specified past period was used as the 
standard from which expansion was 
measured—most commonly, the pay 
roll for the calendar year 1940. The 
tax was imposed when the pay roll 
exceeded the base-year pay roll by a 
specified percentage. In Wisconsin, 
higher rates on increased pay rolls 
were considered so important that in 
1945 the legislature adopted what was 
then considered a permanent amend- 
ment.‘ Beginning in 1947, 0.5 percent 


Table 1.—Revenue collected under 
war-risk provisions, 1943-46 ' 








As percent of 
contribu- 
r Amoun t = under 
ear n thou- 
rating in 
sands) | states with 
war-risk 
provisions 
yp AE Ae $32, 549 18 
SR eae ee 75, 567 33 
 &hhoaintils nti caidianentid 67, 844 32 
Wii. Vie i 8, 028 10 











1 War-risk provisions operative in 12 States in 1943, 
1944, and 1945 and in only 5 States in 1946, 


was added to an employer’s contribu- 
tion rate if his pay roll was $50,000 or 
more and if it had increased 20 per- 
cent over the preceding year’s pay 
roll. The revenue raised by the war- 
risk provisions in the 12 States was 


*Repealed as of January 1, 1948. 





substantial. It represented 33 percent 
of contributions collected under the 
regular experience-rating provisions 
of those States in 1944 and 32 percent 
in 1945 (table 1)." 


Income Under Experience- 
Rating Provisions 

The revenue collected under the ex- 
perience-rating provisions during the 
war years was also high. The high 
pay rolls continued throughout 1943 
and 1944, and even in 1945 the de- 
clines were slight. While income was 
reduced well below what it would have 
been had it not been for experience 
rating, the increases in taxable pay 
roll during the war years resulted in 
sharp increases in contribution collec- 
tions. The increases more than offset 
the rate reductions, and collections 
were far in excess of expenditures 
for benefits. The short-term char- 
acter of unemployment insurance 
rights combined with the negligible 
compensable unemployment during 
these years meant that little was with- 
drawn from the funds. When bene- 
fits did begin to rise in the latter part 
of 1945 and in 1946, the reserves were 
far greater than any potential liability 
of the program or any foreseeable 
increase in liability. 

Even over a span of 10 years the 
reduction in revenue under experi- 
ence-rating provisions has not been 
sufficient to prevent an excessive ac- 
cumulation of funds. An analysis‘* 
of the reduction in revenue resulting 
from the operation of State experi- 
ence-rating provisions for the 10-year 
period 1939-48 “showed that, were it 
not for experience rating, employers 
would have paid an estimated $14.6 
billion in unemployment insurance 
taxes on the basis of taxable wages 
amounting to $540 billion. Lower 
contribution rates resulting from ex- 
perience rating, however, reduced the 
revenue yield by about $5.0 billion. 
This was offset, somewhat, by addi- 
tional revenue of some $191 million 
realized in several States from special 
war-risk assessments. The total yield 
from employer taxes was, therefore, 


5“Experience-Rating Operations in 
1946,” table 9, p. 10, Social Security Bul- 
letin, October 1947. 

* Unemployment Insurance Service, Di- 
vision of Program Standards, Quarterly 
Report—April—June 1949. 


about $9.9 billion—a net reduction in 
revenue of about 32 percent.”" Thus 
it became evident that the yield from 
existing experience-rating provisions 
was in excess of the needs of the pro- 
gram. Reserves continued at a high 
level, and additional cuts in revenue 
were justified. 


Legislative Reductions 


Legislative reduction in revenue had 
to take the form of reduced rates to 
individual employers because the ad- 
ditional credit provisions in section 
1602 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
prevented the States from adopting a 
uniform rate for all employers that 
would yield income commensurate 
with the needs for reserves and benefit 
withdrawals. Because section 1602 
(a) (1)° of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act is drafted in broad general 
terms, adjustment of rates has been 
possible under the experience-rating 
provisions of all pooled-fund laws. 


™The $191 million war-risk assessments 
figure in the Quarterly Report differs from 
total in table 1, which is based on revised 
tax rates and taxable wages. 

* The relevant parts of section 1602 (a) 
are as follows: “A taxpayer shall be al- 
lowed an additional credit under section 
1601 (b) with respect to any reduced rate 
of contributions permitted by a State 
law, only if the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator finds that under such law— 

“(1) No reduced rate of contributions 
to a pooled fund or to a partially pooled 
account is permitted to a person (or group 
of persons) having individuals in his (or 
their) employ except on the basis of his 
(or their) experience with respect to un- 
employment or other factors bearing a 
direct relation to unemployment risk dur- 
ing not less than the three consecutive 
years immediately preceding the compu- 
tation date... 

“(3) No reduced rate of contributions 
to a reserve account is permitted to a 
person (or group of persons) having in- 
dividuals in his (or their) employ unless 
(A) compensation has been payable from 
duch account throughout the year pre- 
ceding the computation date, and (B) the 
balance of such account amounts to not 
less than five times the largest amount 
of compensation paid from such account 
within any one of the three years pre- 
ceding such date, and (C) the balance 
of such account amounts to not less than 
2% per centum of that part of the pay 
roll or pay rolls for the three years pre- 
ceding such date by which contributions 
to such account were measured, and (D) 
such contributions were payable to such 
account with respect to the three years 
preceding the computation date.” 


The more rigid standards in section 
1602 (a) (3) make adjustment in re- 
serve-account States more difficult. 
Recognizing the necessity for greater 
freedom in making such adjustments 
than is possible under the standards 
for reserve accounts, all but two of the 
States* that originally had such ac- 
counts have abandoned them. They 
adopted laws of the pooled-fund type, 
thus availing themselves of the greater 
flexibility in financing that is per- 
mitted pooled-fund States. Recent 
changes from reserve account to 
pooled-fund laws by four States ” were 
made in anticipation of greater tax 
reduction. 

The involved character of recent 
experience-rating legislation empha- 
sizes the difficulties inherent in trying 
to adjust contributions and costs on 
the basis of individual employers’ ex- 
perience. These difficulties arise 
partly from the intricacies of the ex- 
isting contribution formulas for de- 
termining individual employers’ rates. 
A uniform tax rate on pay rolls gives 
a formula with one constant (the tax 
rate) and one variable (the amount of 
pay roll) for the tax period to which 
the rate applies. In contrast, experi- 
ence-rating formulas have variable 
factors only, and as a result financial 
planning is difficult. Under the sim- 
plest of all the formulas—the annual 
pay-roll declines with rates assigned 
by schedule—there are no constants 
and three variables: the percentage 
declines in pay roll from year to year, 
the rates based on those declines, and 
the fluctuating tax base to which the 
rates are applied. Under another 
simple formula, the benefit ratio 
(which uses the ratio of benefit pay- 
ments to pay roll), both pay roll and 
benefits vary, and in turn the rates 
assigned on the basis of the relation 
between these two vary. Under the 
reserve-ratio system, the tax base, 
benefits, contributions, and the pay 
roll with which the reserve is com- 
pared are all variables. 

Moreover, under different experi- 
ence-rating formulas, like variables 


*Kentucky and North Carolina. 


* Indiana and Wisconsin amendments 
making the changes from reserve accounts 
to pooled fund were adopted in 1945 and 
became effective in 1946; the Nebraska and 
South Dakota amendments became effec- 
tive January 1, 1948. 
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produce dissimilar results. Under the 
reserve-ratio system, for example, it 
is to an employer's advantage if his 
reserve is high in relation to his pay 
roll. An increase in pay roll therefore 
tends to lower his reserve ratio and 
increase his rate. In contrast, under 
the benefit-ratio system, it is to an 
employer’s advantage if the benefits 
paid to his workers are low in relation 
to his pay roll; an increase in his pay 
roll therefore tends to lower his rate. 


Trends in Experience- 
Rating Legislation 
Since 1945 


Within the framework of individual 
rates based on each employer’s ex- 
perience with unemployment, the 
States have made adjustments so that 
revenue will not be disproportionate 
to the needs of the program. The 
excessive accumulation of funds in 
the States’ accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund has given impetus to 
the continuing drive to reduce contri- 
bution rates to the lowest possible 
point. The methods of tax reduction 
have taken many forms, including 
new types of experience-rating provi- 
Sions and repeated changes in the 
elements of contribution formulas. 


New Experience-Rating Laws 


At the end of 1945, six™ of the 51 
jurisdictions with unemployment in- 
surance laws had not yet adopted ex- 
perience rating and continued to 
require all employers to pay a 2.7- 
percent rate in contributions. Ex- 
perience rating was adopted in five 
of these jurisdictions in 1947 and in 
Mississippi, the sixth State, in 1948. 

These six States had delayed the 
adoption of experience rating because 
of opposition to the experience-rating 
principle as applied to unemployment 
insurance, combined with the hope 
that Congress might pass legislation 
that would permit allowance for ad- 
ditional credit if a State law per- 
mitted a flat-rate reduction. Another 
reason was concern over the effect of 
rate reduction on the solvency of the 
funds. However, as high pay rolls 
brought in far more income than was 


" Alaska, Mississippi, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington. 
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needed to meet the cost of low benefit 
payments, concern over solvency de- 
clined. This high income, combined 
with growing demands for tax reduc- 
tion by the employers, resulted in the 
adoption of experience rating. 

Of the six States, five—Alaska, Mis- 
sissippi, Rhode Island, Utah, and 
Washington—adopted formulas un- 
related to the payment of benefits to 
individual workers. They avoid the 
frivolous contests over benefit pay- 
ments that have sometimes developed 
under other experience-rating sys- 
tems in which each employer has a 
definite interest in any benefit pay- 
ment that may increase his tax rate. 
Experience-rating provisions in these 
States base the rates on percentage 
declines in pay roll from quarter to 
quarter or from year to year. 

The provisions in Alaska, Missis- 
sippi, and Washington base the rates 
on the individual employers’ experi- 
ence with percentage declines in an- 
nual pay roll; the purpose of the 
experience-rating provisions in these 
States is more closely related to the 
adjustment of income to need than to 
giving an incentive to employers to 
prevent unemployment or to allocat- 
ing benefit costs. The systems are 
designed on the theory that annual 
declines in pay roll reflect the curtail- 
ment of general business activity and 
that the greatest drains on the fund 
result from general business declines. 
Seasonal and incidental unemploy- 
ment, some of which might be pre- 
vented by planning and ingenuity on 
the part of the individual employer, 
is not measured under these formulas. 
Both Alaska and Washington limited 
reduction in revenue to an amount 
which the legislatures felt the pro- 
gram could safely spare and still meet 
all potential obligations. 

Mississippi and Rhode Island adjust 
revenue by varying rate schedules in 
accordance with the amount of the 
reserve in the fund. The rates in the 
Rhode Island schedules are assigned 
employers in accordance with their 
experience with quarterly pay-roll de- 
clines over a 3-year period. The 
quarterly declines reflect seasonal and 
irregular declines in employment as 
well as adverse changes in general 
business conditions. 

The Utah experience-rating law, 


like the laws of Alaska, New York, and 
Washington, has a provision that 
automatically adjusts rate reduction 
to the surplus in the fund; however, 
the application of the provisions 
differs. The Utah law uses the same 
factors to measure unemployment 
risk as the New York experience- 
rating law of 1945. Rates for indi- 
vidual employers are determined on 
the basis of each employer’s experi- 
ence with three factors—declines in 
annual pay roll, declines in quarterly 
pay roll, and the number of years that 
the employer has been liable for con- 
tributions. On the basis of his ex- 
perience with each of these factors, 
each employer is assigned a given 
number of points; his total points de- 
termine his rate classification. The 
rate assigned each class depends, in 
turn, on a number of factors, includ- 
ing the distribution among the classes 
of a “surplus” (as defined in the law) 
and the total taxable wages for all the 
employers whose experience factors 
place them in a given class. The rate 
for each class is the rate necessary to 
make up the difference between the 
amount of the surplus assigned to the 
class and the amount that would be 
collected on the pay rolls assigned to 
the class if contributions were col- 
lected at 2.7 percent. 

The Montana law places emphasis 
on solvency in that it requires that 
rates be fixed to give an average yield 
of 1.8 percent. Three factors are 
used in measuring individual employ- 
ers’ experience with unemployment— 
average annual pay-roll declines, the 
number of years the employer has 
paid contributions, and the ratio of 
benefits to contributions. No em- 
ployer is eligible for a rate of less than 
2.7 percent if his average benefit costs 
in a 3-year period exceeded his aver- 
age contributions in the same 3-year 
period. 


Changes in Type of 
Experience-Rating Systems 


Though New York amended its law 
in 1947 to change its experience-rat- 
ing provisions radically, it retained 
the feature that automatically adjusts 
income to need—that is, the so-called 
distribution of credit certificates, 
which in total value are equivalent to 








the “surplus”“ in the fund. The 
basis for apportioning the certificates 
among employers, however, was 
changed by the substitution of “wages 
of compensated employees” “ for an- 
nual pay-roll declines as one of the 
three factors used to measure unem- 
ployment.risk, The other two factors 
are quarterly declines and the num- 
ber of years the employer has paid 
contributions to the fund. As under 
the 1945 law, employers are given a 
number of points as a result of their 
experience with each of these factors, 
the points are totaled, and on the 
basis of the result each employer is 
assigned to a specified credit class. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature in 
1949 changed from a benefit-wage 
system of experience rating to a re- 
serve-ratio system. The change was 
made in anticipation of the higher 
rates that would be imposed under 
the benefit-wage plan because of the 
effect of increasing benefit costs on 
the State factor. Those sponsoring 
the plan recognized that these addi- 
tional costs should be met by the ex- 
cess contributions collected during 
the years of high employment rather 
than by increasing future revenue by 
means of higher rates. The change 
to a reserve-ratio system of experi- 
ence rating means that the rates of 
individual employers reflect contri- 
butions accumulated in earlier years. 
For this purpose all employers were 
given credit for a determined propor- 
tion of the balance in the reserve on 
August 31, 1945; the amount varied 
with the year that they became sub- 
ject to the Pennsylvania law. 

The Minnesota Legislature in 1949 


“Surplus is defined as “that amount 
by which the moneys in the fund as of 
the effective date, after subtracting the 
amount of credits previously established 
under this section and outstanding as 
valid on such date, exceed the lesser of 
nine hundred million dollars or three and 
one-half times the amount of contribu- 
tions payable on the pay rolls reported by 
all employers on or before the effective 
date for the preceding completed calendar 
year, limited, however, to an amount not 
greater than sixty per centum of such 
contributions for such year.” 

“Wages of compensated employees 
(usually called benefit wages) are defined 
in the New York law as the wages paid by 
the employer “for the three base years 
corresponding to the three benefit years 
immediately preceding the computation 
date.” 


made a change of a different type in 
its unemployment insurance law. 
Though the change involved no shift 
from the benefit-ratio system, it was 
nevertheless far reaching in its effect 
on rates. Before the law was 
amended, rates were assigned by ar- 
raying employers’ pay rolls in the 
order of their benefit ratios. The to- 
tal amount of State-wide pay roll was 
then divided into a number of equal 
classes and a rate specified for each 
class. While this system had the ad- 
vantage of making it possible to ap- 
proximate a given yield, it had the 
grave disadvantage of having the ex- 
perience of employers affect the rates 
of their fellow employers. This inter- 
dependence led to dissatisfaction. 
The 1949 legislature therefore deleted 
the provision on arrays and substi- 
tuted three fixed-rate schedules, ef- 
fective at different fund levels, in 
which all employers whose benefit ra- 
tios fall within a specified range are 
assigned a specified rate. Under such 
schedules the experience of one em- 
ployer is not affected by the experi- 
ence of other employers. Moreover, 
with the schedule which is effective 
for any 1 year dependent on the 
financial condition of the fund, there 
is no need for aiming at a specified 
yield. 

The Vermont Legislature deleted a 
provision that required employers to 
meet reserve requirements before they 
were eligible for rate reduction under 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission’s regulations on rate de- 
termination. In its place a benefit- 
ratio system was incorporated that 
includes four rate schedules applica- 
ble at different fund levels. 

Utah’s legislature decided to retain 
its pay-roll decline system of experi- 
ence rating and deleted a provision 
in its law that would have substituted 
a benefit-ratio system in 1950. 


Rate Schedules and 
State Funds 


The effort to adjust income to the 
needs of the program is indicated by 
the increasing number of States that 
provide two or more rate schedules, 
making the effective schedule for any 
tax period dependent on the condition 
of the fund. Obviously, schedules 
that provide low rates when the fund 


is high and higher rates when the 
fund is low make possible adjustment 
in revenue as the fund rises and falls, 
On March 1, 1945, 11 States had more 
than one schedule of varied rates.” 
At the close of the 1949 legislative ses- 
sions, there were 26 States “ with fixed 
multiple schedules, incorporated in 
the law. An additional six States 
have the equivalent of an indefinite 
number of schedules. In four of 
these “ the rates of the individual em- 
ployer vary with the amount of sur- 
plus to be distributed from the fund. 
In Illinois the State experience factor 
is increased or decreased by 1 percent 
for every 4 percent that the State 
fund falls below or rises above speci- 
fied levels. As a result the individual 
employers’ rates are subject to an in- 
definite number of changes. Texas 
reduces all rates 0.1 percent for each 
$5 million that the fund exceeds $200 
million and at the same time equals 
at least 8 percent of taxable wages. 
The number of fixed multiple sched- 
ules varies from 2 to 8. 
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Changes Within Schedules 


There is a notable tendency toward 
lower rates under the more favorable 
schedules of the State laws and to- 
ward lowering the standard of experi- 
ence which an employer must meet if 
he is to qualify for a given rate. 

All but 11 States” reduced their 


“See the Bulletin, May 1945, “Fund 
Protection Provisions in State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws,” pp. 35-39. 

% Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Vermcnt, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

#* Alaska, New York, Utah, Washington. 

" District of Columbia, Hawaii, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. (Illinois, Ore- 
gon, Texas, and Wyoming rates are not 
effective until January 1, 1950.) 
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minimum rates during the period 
1945-49. In 1945, 5” of these 11 
States had zero rates, and in New 
York, employers with credit certifi- 
cates equal to or in excess of 2.7 per- 
cent of their taxable pay rolls did not 
pay any contributions. In 1949, four 
more States * had zero rates, and two 
others” granted credit certificates 
with the probability that some em- 
ployers would not have to pay any 
contributions. At the end of 1945, 
only nine States had minimum rates 
of less than 0.5 percent; in 1949, 36 


Table 2.—Number of experience-rat- 
ing States with specified minimum 
rates, 1945 and 1949! 





Number of States 





Minimum rate (percent) | 











| 1045 1949 
nit etitinceecamaann 45 51 
esl 26 212 
ERS | 1 7 
imesoesnaecene 1 0 
0.2 0 5 
0, 25... 0 4 
| a 1 0 
i Aidinddcoseun 0 7 
i thasncona 0 1 
0. 5... 13 | 7 
Piieaeedechances 3 0 
0.9... 7 3 
BG.. 9 2 
1.1.. 0 | 
be. 1 0 
Tlie teyaended 0 1 
4) ~ . | 3 0 
Indefinite. __.- 0 1 
1 Includes rates for Illinois, Oregon, and Texas, 
which are not effective until Jan. 1, 1950. 
2In Alaska, New York, and Washington an em- 


ployer pays no contribution if his credit certificate 
~ a to or in excess of 2.7 percent of his taxable pay 
roll. 


have minimum rates of less than 0.5 
percent. In 1945 only the District of 
Columbia had a minimum rate of 0.1 
percent; in 1949 there are seven 
States ™ with 0.1 minimum rates. In 
four States the minimum rate was 
reduced 100 percent—that is, to zero; 
there were reductions ranging from 
70 to 96.29 percent in 11 States; from 
50 to 70 percent in 15 States; and 
from 20 to 50 percent in 7 States 
(table 2). 

In terms of revenue the percentage 
reductions in minimum rates are 
Significant because the pay rolls of 
employers who are able to qualify for 

* Hawaii, Kentucky, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 

*” California, Colorado, Iowa, West Vir- 
ginia. 

* Alaska, Washington. 

1 District of Columbia, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Texas. 
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the low rates represent a high propor- 
tion of all employers. In 1947, for 
example, 60.5 percent of the em- 
ployers whose rates were modified 
under experience-rating provisions 
were assigned rates of less than 1 per- 
cent.” 

In some instances the standard 
necessary to qualify for the minimum 
was also reduced. In Kansas, for ex- 
ample, a 12-percent reserve was 
needed to qualify for a minimum rate 
of 0.7 percent in 1945; in 1949 a 10- 
percent reserve would qualify an em- 
ployer for a minimum rate of 0.35 per- 
cent. In 1945, in New Hampshire a 
15-percent reserve was necessary to 
qualify for a 0.5 minimum; in 1949 a 
reserve of 14 percent. In New Jer- 
sey, where the minimum rate was 
reduced from 0.9 to 0.3 percent, the 
qualifying reserve for the minimum 
was reduced from 10 to 9 percent. In 
other instances only those employers 
who had more than the minimum 
amount necessary to qualify for the 
old minimum were made eligible for 
the new minimum; in Iowa the mini- 
mum reserve of 10 percent that quali- 
fied an employer for a 0.9-percent 
rate stands as the qualifying reserve 
for the 0.9 rate, but two rates lower 
than 0.9 have been added to the 
schedules so that employers with a 
12.5-percent reserve need pay only 
0.45 percent and those with a 15-per- 
cent reserve are assigned zero rates. 

In 1945, 16 States™ of the 45 with 
experience-rating provisions had rates 
in excess of 2.7 percent. In 1949, with 
51 experience-rating States, only 10 
States ™ have rates in excess of 2.7 
percent and in only 6 States * is the 
penalty rate effective in the most 
favorable schedule. 

Another trend has been in the di- 
rection of increasing the number of 
rates in schedules so that there is a 
2 “Experience Rating Operations in 
1947,” Social Security Bulletin, August 
1948, table 2, p. 6. 

% Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

% Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Texas, Wisconsin. 

2% Delaware, Iowa, Minnesota, and New 
Mexico with two or more schedules, and 
Michigan and Wisconsin with only one 
schedule. 


finer differentiation among employers 
with varying experience with unem- 
ployment. These numerous rate dif- 
ferentials with small intervals between 
them prevent slight variations in ex- 
perience with unemployment from re- 
sulting in wide differences in rates and 
usually result in less marked differ- 
ences in the year-to-year rates of the 
individual employer. 

Montana, Oregon, and Wisconsin 
have recognized the hardship that 
may be caused by excessive rate in- 
creases. Montana, by regulation, 
protects employers from rate in- 
creases for a year’s period; Oregon 
limits changes in rates from year to 
year to two steps in the rate schedule; 
and Wisconsin has placed a 1-percent 
limitation on the amount of the in- 
crease from one year to the next. 

The extent of the trend toward a 
larger number of rates in schedules is 
indicated by the fact that in 1945, 17™ 


Table 3.—Number of -rat- 
ing States with number 
of rates! found in most favorable 
schedules for rate reduction, 1945 
and 19492 











Number of States 
Number of rates — 

1945 1949 
| eo ee 2 0 
6 wssncodcseutseenened-ened 8 2 
§x.24.dcbdapeekbsees bite 7 E 
©. ceeesopnsmtiieetiieraiied 11 8 
7 .tbbeddasnceccdbsnteectua 6 s 
6 wenthenén osetia tp ouptvert 2 2 
hi cc paccuncetsauiinakoanene 4 5 
| ee artes 2 ee Sega 0 6 
) SR a a EE 0 3 
IS bnsiecddwnttbenssdbdstncd 2 2 
Sat tue 2 2 
Delccatéocegupdbaectacebainn 0 0 
1853 2. . ct tacthtesedee 0 3 
| BSR eS 0 1 
33... ousbs 0 1 











1 Including standard rate and penalty rate if any 
applicable in schedules. 

2 Represents 44 States in 1945, and 48 in 1949; 
Alaska, New York, and Washington have no fixed 


rate schedules. 


of the 44 States with rate schedules ” 
had fewer than six rates, including 
the standard rate of 2.7 percent and 
penalty rates. In 1949 there are only 
seven States *™ where the must favor- 
able schedule has so few rates. In 


2% Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Virginia. 

2?New York had no fixed rate classes. 

#% Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Montana, New Mexico. 








1945 there were only four States” 
with 10 or more rates; in 1949 there 
are 18.” In 1945, two States ™ had as 
few as three rates and two” as many 
as 13. In 1949 no State has fewer 
than four rates, and seven States” 
have 13 or more (table 3). 

Provisions that increase the credit 
side of an employer’s experience-rat- 
ing account.—Changes in rates and in 
the standards prerequisite to specified 
rates have not been the only approach 
to rate reduction. Provisions have 
been adopted to increase the amount 
of an employer’s credit in his reserve 
account, and others to reduce the 
debit side of the account. 

Under the reserve-ratio system of 
experience rating (if the schedules :e- 
main unchanged), a year inevitably 
arrives when an employer has a higher 
rate because the low rate at which he 
has been paying contributions has re- 
duced his reserve. The benefits paid 
out may be small in amount, but re- 
plenishment must be at least equiva- 
lent to the withdrawals or the reserve 
ratio tends to decline if the pay roll 
does not decline. If the pay roll in- 
creases, the decline is more rapid. The 
decline in the reserve ratio may be 
offset or the ratio actually increased 
if the pay roll decreases. It was al- 
most inevitable, therefore, that as re- 
serve ratios began to increase, there 
would be demands from employers for 
changes in schedules to avoid a rise 
in rates. If the only action taken 
were to lower the requirements and 
the rates in the schedule, the rise in 
the rate would be only postponed. 
The lowered contribution rates and 
the lower requirements, in fact, make 
the shifts from a lower to a higher 
rate more frequent. 

Examples of legislation to 
strengthen the credit side of the re- 
serve-ratio formulas are found in the 

Pennsylvania amendment cited above, 


* Connecticut, 
Ohio. 
* Alabama, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Michigan, Minnesota, 


Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

*™ Arkansas and Kentucky. 

# Connecticut and Ohio. 

“California, Connecticut, Delaware, 


Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see. 


and in North Carolina’s provisions for 
prorating current interest on the 
balance in the trust fund to employer- 
reserve accounts. Under this pro- 
vision, interest is prorated to the 
individual reserve accounts in the 
same ratio that the credit balance in 
each individual employer’s reserve 
account bears to the total of the credit 
balances in all such reserve accounts. 
North Carolina is a reserve-account 
State and must meet the reserve re- 
quirements in section 1602 (a) (3) of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
Therefore, if North Carolina employ- 
ers are to benefit from the fact that 
interest is available for benefit pay- 
ments, the interest must be used to 
help them meet the requirements. 
Crediting interest to the individual 
employer’s account is a practical so- 
lution, but it represents a change from 
emphasis on the individual employer’s 
experience as the basis of rate reduc- 
tion and an incentive to stabilization 
of employment to emphasis on ad- 
justment of rates to need in the light 
of available funds. Another North 
Carolina amendment increases the re- 
serve in each employer's experience- 
rating account by crediting it with 
a higher percentage of his contribu- 
tions, and the partially pooled fund, 
from which benefits are paid if an 
employer's account is exhausted, with 
a lower percentage. 

Voluntary contributions are an- 
other example of the device of 
strengthening the credit side of the 
ledger. Nineteen States have such 
provisions in contrast with 12 in 
1945.* In 18 States with reserve- 
ratio formulas, the voluntary contri- 
bution increases the balance in the 
employer’s reserve account, and this 
enables him to qualify for a lower 
rate. It is to an employer's advantage 
to make a voluntary contribution as 
long as the amount that he pays is 
less than what he saves because of 
his rate reduction. If an employer’s 
reserve qualifies him for a 1.5-percent 
rate, by paying a voluntary contribu- 


* Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin had adopted vol- 
untary contributions by 1945; Arkansas, 
Hawaii, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia adopted 
them after that year. 


tion which is equivalent to 0.1 percent 
of his taxable pay roll he may be able 
to qualify for a 1l-percent rate, thus 
reducing the actual rate of his tax 
from 1.5 to 1.1. In some instances 
the reward for a voluntary payment 
may be much greater. An employer 
with a large pay roll may have a re- 
serve that misses the requirement for 
the next lower rate by a margin of a 
few dollars or even a few cents, so 
that the necessary voluntary payment 
will be only a small fraction of the 
amount saved in taxes. 

The other State with voluntary con- 
tributions, Minnesota, has a benefit- 
ratio rather than a reserve-ratio for- 
mula. Its voluntary-contribution 
provision, as amended in 1949, allows 
employers to make voluntary pay- 
ments to wipe out benefit charges 
against their accounts. It is to an 
employer’s advantage to make such 
payments whenever the cancellation 
of the benefit charges would reduce 
his benefit ratio to a point where his 
tax rate would be low enough to make 
the tax, plus the voluntary contribu- 
tion, less than the amount of tax he 
would have paid if he had not made 
the voluntary payment. The result is 
a modification of the character of un- 
employment insurance from a sys- 
tem under which all funds are pooled 
for the payment of benefits to a hy- 
brid system under which contribu- 
tions for the payment of some benefits 
are pooled while other contributions 
(made voluntarily) are earmarked 
for meeting the cost of benefits paid 
to the workers of those employers 
making the payments. 


Reducing the debit side of the ac- 
count.—Other amendments limit 
charges to an employer’s account and 
thus decrease the debit side of the 
schedule. Omission of charges tends 
more and more to spread among all 
employers the burden of the cost of 
such benefits as are paid. Moreover, 
it modifies the principle of allocating 
the costs of the program to employ- 
ers in accordance with the degree of 
their experience with unemployment 
by limiting allocation to only a por- 
tion of the costs. The failure to 
charge a high percentage of benefits 
may narrow allocation to a point at 
which the employer is not held re- 
sponsible for anything but actual lay- 
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offs due to staff reduction because of 
Jack of orders or other economic cause. 

The charging omissions are varied 
in form. In most early laws there 
was only one type of provision for 
omitting charges, and it has been re- 
tained in 34 of the 46 States which 
make charges. These provisions stip- 
ulate that if the agency pays benefits 
and the determination is finally re- 
versed on appeal, no charge shall be 
made to the employer’s account. It 
is logically argued that the cost of 
such benefits is a general responsi- 
bility of the system rather than that 
of an individual employer. 

The second most common type of 
charging omission has spread rapidly. 
Charges are omitted for benefits paid 
for unemployment following a period 
of disqualification for voluntary quit 
without good cause, discharge for mis- 
conduct, or refusal of suitable work. 
They are also omitted for benefits 
paid following a potentially disquali- 
fying separation for which no dis- 
qualification was imposed for some 
reason such as good personal cause 
for the claimant’s refusal of work or 
voluntary quit. The intent is to re- 
lieve employers of charges for unem- 
ployment due to circumstances, such 
as these, that are beyond their con- 
trol, by means other than a claimant’s 
disqualification for the duration of 
the unemployment or cancellation of 
wage credits. The provisions were ini- 
tially advocated with the express pur- 
pose of relieving pressures for se- 
vere statutory disqualifications. They 
have relieved the pressure for legis- 
lation to some degree but seem to in- 
crease the incentive for an employer 
to contest benefit payments in the 
hope that the claimants will be dis- 
qualified so that there can be no 
charge to his account. 

In 1945 only seven States * had very 
limited provisions of this type. In 
1949, 26” of the 46” States which 
~ *® Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, West 
Virginia. 

* Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Texas adopted provisions 
after 1945. 

**No charges are made in Alaska, Mis- 
sissippi, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. 
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make charges have incorporated pro- 
visions that omit charges if the bene- 
fits were paid following a period of 
disqualification. Under 24 State laws, 
benefits paid following disqualifica- 
tion for voluntary leaving and dis- 
charge for misconduct are not 
charged. Six of the States that omit 
charges in both of these cases also 
omit charges when benefits are paid 
following a disqualification for re- 
fusal of suitable work. Omission of 
the charge is limited in Arkansas to 
benefits paid following a disqualifica- 
tion for discharge for misconduct, and 
in New Hampshire to those paid fol- 
lowing a voluntary quit. 

That the limitations on these 
charges result in substantial reduc- 
tions in the debit side of an employer’s 
ledger is apparent from the percent- 
age of claimants with wage credits 
who are disqualified under the law. 
For the quarter ended December 
1948, for example, 231,295 new claims 
representing 20.2 percent of the total 
with sufficient wage credits were dis- 
qualified for benefits; 30.7 percent of 
these disqualifications were for vol- 
untary quit, and 0.9 percent for dis- 
charge for misconduct.” Since these 
percentages are national averages, in 
some States the percentages were 
much higher. 

Another instance of limitation on 
the charging of benefits is found in 
the California provision that omits 
charges for benefits paid to a worker 
for more than 18 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. When the maximum duration 
in California was increased to 26 
weeks the charges for the last 8 weeks 
were omitted. This, too, represents a 
trend toward the theory of joint re- 
sponsibility for unemployment as op- 
posed to the theory of individual 
responsibility. It is assumed that 
after 18 weeks a worker’s unemploy- 
ment is due to the general condition 
of the labor market. 

Compensable unemployment of 
short duration is sometimes ignored 
under charging provisions in benefit- 
wage formulas. Five of the eight 
benefit-wage States ignore the first 
week or weeks of compensable un- 
employment when charging em- 
ployers. New York does not charge 


%* Employment Security Activities, 
March 1949, appendix table D-4, p. 33. 


until the worker has received -at least 
four times his weekly benefit amount, 
Illinois until he has received three 
times his weekly benefit amount, Vir- 
ginia until the claimant has had bene- 
fits for 2 weeks, Alabama and Texas 
until he has had 1 week’s benefits. 
This delay in charging means that 
short-time unemployment is ignored 
for purposes of determining the in- 
dividual employer’s rate. The cost of 
short-term unemployment is borne 
jointly by all employers. 

Alabama and Delaware limit bene- 
fit-wage charges in another way; if 
an employer reemploys a worker after 
benefit wages due to that worker’s 
unemployment have been charged to 
the employer’s record, he may receive 
cent, and 25 percent of the charge if 
the worker has received not more 
than 25 percent of his maximum 
benefits, 50 percent of the charge if 
the worker has received more than 
25 percent but not more than 50 per- 
cent, and 25 percent of the charge if 
the worker has received more than 50 
percent but not more than 75 percent 
of his maximum benefits. 

Several States do not charge bene- 
fits paid to qa claimant if the employer 
has given him only casual or short- 
time employment. Benefits are not 
charged in Maine unless the employer 
has employed the claimant during at 
least 5 consecutive weeks; in Con- 
necticut, for 4 weeks during the 
8-week period preceding the claim- 
ant’s separation; in Missouri, for 3 
weeks or 1 month if paid on a monthly 
basis; and in West Virginia, for 3 
consecutive weeks. In Minnesota any 
employer who has paid a worker less 
than the minimum qualifying wage of 
$300 is not charged unless there is 
work available for the worker and 
the employer separated him to avoid 
charges. In Florida no charge is 
made unless the employer has paid 
the worker at least $15 in wages; in 
New Hampshire, the worker’s weekly 
benefit amount plus $3. 

Thirteen States do not charge bene- 
fits based on wage credits earned in 
more than one State. The theory is 
that if the worker did not earn enough 
in either State A or B to qualify but 
did qualify on the basis of the com- 
bined wage credits from the two 


(Continued on page 20) 








Public Assistance Supplementation of the Income 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Benefictartes 


The number of beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance 
and the number of recipients of public assistance, shown regu- 
larly in the Bulletin, duplicate each other slightly, since some 


insurance beneficiaries also receive public assistance. 


The fol- 


lowing article shows the extent of and the explanation for the 
duplication between old-age and survivors insurance and the 
programs of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. 
The information was obtained by State and local public assist- 
ance agencies about the middle of 1948 and was summarized 
by the Bureau of Public Assistance in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


OR the most part the comple- 

mentary programs of old-age and 

survivors insurance and public 
assistance, provided under the Social 
Security Act for aged persons and 
children, serve separate groups of 
individuals. In June 1948, 1,465,000 
elderly men and women received bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance and 2,368,000 received old- 
age assistance. Somewhat fewer than 
146,000 of these persons received both 
types of payments (chart 1). In the 
same month, some 322,000 families 
included one or more child bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance; 449,000 families received aid 
to dependent children; only about 
21,600 families received both insur- 
ance benefits and aid to dependent 
children (chart 2). 

The extent of the concurrent receipt 
of insurance benefits and these types 
of assistance payments has been 
known for some States. It was de- 
termined for the first time for the 
country as a whole through studies 
made about the middle of 1948 by the 
State and local assistance agencies in 
50 jurisdictions. This article pre- 


* Prepared by the Statistics and An- 
alysis Division, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, with the cooperation of the Pro- 
gram Analysis Division, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1 Alaska did not make the study of the 
old-age assistance case load, and Nevada, 
which does not administer a State-Fed- 
eral program of aid to dependent children, 
did not participate in the study of the 
case loads in aid to dependent children. 


sents the results of these studies. 

Individuals qualify for insurance 
benefits through their own earnings 
in covered employment or the earn- 
ings of specified relatives; benefits 
are paid without regard to any other 
resources the beneficiaries may have. 
Recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children, on the 
other hand, receive assistance because 
they do not have enough income to 
meet their minimum expenses at a 
standard set by the assistance agency. 
Insurance beneficiaries may receive 
assistance if their benefits and other 
income do not meet their need ac- 
cording to assistance standards. They 
must, of course, also meet the other 
eligibility requirements set by the 
State where they live. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is 
administered nationally by a Federal 
agency. A uniform formula for com- 
puting the primary insurance benefit 
was established by Congress in the 
Social Security Act; wives’, children’s, 
and survivors’ benefits are related in 
amount to the primary benefit. The 
primary benefit depends on the length 
of time the worker was in covered em- 
ployment and the amount of his 
covered employment earnings, but it 
is scaled to replace only part of his 
wage loss at retirement. An aged 
wife, a surviving parent, or a child 
receives a benefit equal to one-half 
the amount of the primary benefit; an 
aged widow receives three-fourths of 
her husband’s primary benefit. By 
June 1948 the maximum amount pay- 


able to a retired worker who received 
the full primary benefit was $44.40 a 
month. The total family benefit pay- 
able on the worker’s wage record can- 
not exceed twice the primary benefit, 
80 percent of the wage earner’s aver- 
age monthly wage, or $85, whichever 
is the smallest amount. 

Not many primary beneficiaries by 
June 1948 received the maximum 
amount. Some had become entitled 
on the basis of wages that were on a 
much lower level than wages in 1948. 
Some had qualified on the basis of 
temporary work in defense and war 
industries, but, since the benefit 
amount is determined by dividing 
wages earned in covered employment 
by the total number of months elapsed 
between 1937 and the quarter of their 
entitlement, their benefits also were 
computed on a low average monthly 
wage. The time for accumulating 
wage credits had been relatively short 
for all workers, hence the amount 
added by the annual increment of 1 
percent provided in the formula for 
each year of covered employment was 
small. In June 1948, average benefits 
paid among the States to all aged 
beneficiaries (retired workers, wives, 
widows, parents) ranged from $17.05 
in Mississippi to $24.02 in Connecticut. 

The assistance programs are ad- 
ministered by State and local agen- 
cies, with the Federal Government 
sharing part of the cost of assistance 
and administration. Eligibility for 
assistance and the amount of assist- 
ance given are determined by State 
policy. A striking fact in any com- 
parison of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and public assistance is the 
greater degree of adjustment in as- 
sistance payments to changed eco- 
nomic conditions. While the benefit 
formula of the insurance program has 
remained unchanged since 1939, with 
only slight increase in newly awarded 
benefits provided by the increment of 
1 percent, in the same 10 years the 
amounts payable under the public as- 
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sistance programs have been in- 
creased from time to time. Increases 
in assistance payments have reflected 
changed concepts of the nature of the 


assistance programs, attempts to ad- _ 


just payments to rising living costs, 
and more adequate financing. Con- 
gress twice increased the Federal 
share of assistance payments, effec- 
tive in January 1940 and again in 
October 1946, thus making more 
funds available to help the States 
meet the increased need of the recip- 
ients. Average payments of old-age 
assistance in the States in June 1948 
ranged from $15.79 in Mississippi to 
$63.50 in Colorado. 


Receipt of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and 
Old-Age Assistance 


Method of Study 


The study of the concurrent receipt 
of insurance benefits and old-age as- 
sistance payments was made in most 
States in June 1948 but in some States 
in another month about the middle 
of 1948. Information was obtained 
from old-age assistance case records 
and represents the situation at the 
time the case was last reviewed by 
the agency visitor. Instructions for 
the study took into account the fact 
that assistance to married recipients 
is frequently based on a joint budget 
for husband and wife, with a sharing 
of expenses and income. They speci- 
fied that the receipt of insurance ben- 
efits was to be reported for any mar- 
ried recipient living with a spouse 65 
years of age or older, if the joint as- 
Sistance budget or the budget for 
either spouse showed that there was 
income from the insurance program. 

In most instances of beneficiary 
couples with both husband and wife 
65 years of age or older, each receives 
an insurance benefit; occasionally, 
however, only one spouse qualifies. 
Since two beneficiaries were counted 
for each couple in which both hus- 
band and wife were aged 65 or older, 
even though only one of them received 
a benefit, the total number of persons 
shown as receiving both insurance 
benefits and old-age assistance pay- 





* Data for Washington relate to the Jan- 
uary 1948 case load for old-age assistance. 
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Chart 1.—Aged parpons receiving OASI pennies OAA payments, or both, 


per 1,000 popu 


ion aged 65 and over, June 1948 
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1 Excludes Alaska ; population data not available. 


insurance, and OAA, old-age assistance. 


ments may be slightly exaggerated. 
On the other hand, the number of 
aged beneficiaries receiving some 
type of public assistance was prob- 
ably somewhat larger than is indi- 
cated by a study limited to case loads 
for old-age assistance, because some 
aged beneficiaries doubtless receive 
aid to the blind and others general 
assistance. 

In 36 States the information for the 
study was obtained on a sample basis. 
The cases reviewed in a given State 
were selected by taking every nth case 
from a complete list of cases aided in 


OASI represents old-age and survivors 


the survey month, by taking all cases 
having a case number ending with 
certain specified digits, or by using 
tables of random sampling numbers. 
To avoid overweighting the samples 
with combinations in which husband 
and wife received separate assistance 
payments, the scheduling of this com- 
bination was arbitrarily made de- 
pendent on the sample status of the 
husband. If his case occurred in the 
sample, both he and his recipient wife 
were scheduled; if his case did not 
occur in the sample, neither he nor 
his wife was scheduled even though 


il 








Chart 2.—Families with children 
under age 18 receiving OASI benefits, 
ADC payments, or both, in 50 States, 
June 1948 * 

















* OASI represents old-age and survivors 
insurance, and ADC, aid to dependent 


children. 
1 Number of families with father dead that 


receive both types of payments; partly 
estimated. 

his wife’s case was selected by the 
sampling method. 

In a few States, low beneficiary 
rates for the aged indicated that cases 
receiving both types of payment were 
comparatively rare; these States were 
asked to review a minimum of 500 
cases. The minimum samples were 
intended to measure the relative size 
of the group receiving both assistance 
and benefits in that State but not to 
provide State break-downs of the 
characteristics of the group. It was 
assumed that if this group repre- 
sented a very small proportion of the 
total assistance load a further break- 
down would not be particularly use- 
ful. For all other States, the sample 
minimum was 3,000 cases or the entire 
case load, whichever was smaller. 
The 3,000-case minimum was speci- 
fied so that each State sample might 
have at least 125 cases receiving both 
assistance and benefits. In a few 
States the objective of 125 scheduled 
cases was not achieved. 


Characteristics of Persons 
Receiving Concurrent 
Payments 


The instructions for the study re- 
quested pertinent information on the 
sex, marital status, and age of wife 
of the assistance recipients who re- 
ceived insurance benefits. This in- 
formation was requested in place of 
reports on the beneficiary type, be- 
cause beneficiary type is not usually 
included in assistance records. As 
shown in the tabulation below (and 
table 1) persons of every classifica- 
tion included in the study were found 
among the recipients of old-age assist- 


12 


ance receiving insurance benefits. 
The characteristics of the persons re- 
ceiving payments under both pro- 
grams suggest that need for supple- 
mentary assistance was not limited to 
any one type of beneficiary. 


Selected characteristics of 
persons receiving old-age 





assistance and old-age Percentage 
and survivors insurance distribution 
Pas easitasdne<cne 100 
Single persons: 
ae eo 40 
i EE Ce, os 23 
Couples: 
Wife aged 65 years or older_____- 25 
Wife under age 65_._.........--_- 12 


“Single” persons include individuals 
who were widowed, divorced, or mar- 
ried but not living with their spouses. 
Couples are classified according to 
the age of the wife to indicate whether 
both husband and wife might be re- 
ceiving insurance benefits. In all 


States combined and in most individ. 
ual States, single men comprised the 
largest group of insurance benefici- 
aries receiving assistance (table 1), 
In all States combined, couples with 
wife aged 65 or older were the next 
in number, although single women 
were nearly as numerous. Couples 
with wife under age 65 made up a 
relatively small part of the total for 
the 50 States and in most individual 
States. 

As compared with the distribution 
of these sex and marital groups 
among all aged beneficiaries in June 
1948, single females were underrep- 
resented in the beneficiary groups 
getting assistance, and single men 
were Overrepresented. Couples with 
wife aged 65 or older represented the 
same proportion of all aged benefici- 
aries and of those getting old-age 
assistance. Couples with wife under 
age 65 seem to have been proportion- 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of single persons and couples receiving both 


OASI benefits and OAA payments, by characteristic, in a month of 1948! 





| 
| 
| 


State! 





Total, 50 States ?__..........- 


Single persons Couples 








Total 
- Wife aged | Wife under 
Male Female 65 or older age 65 
100 40 vA! 25 12 
100 30 17 37 16 
100 | 35 29 25 10 
100 | 34 23 31 12 
100 45 2 21 6 
100 | | 31 9 4 
100 32 18 2 25 
100 84 | 3 3 9 
100 48 12 4 15 
100 51 21 1 7 
100 25 27 Ls! 18 
100 33 yt) 25 22 
100 | 44 23 24 10 
100 sy | 26 15 5 
100 33 | 35 25 . 
100 | 45 14 24 ’ 14 
100 | 53 19 22 6 
100 43 18 29 10 
100 | 51 19 v1) 10 
100 | 68 14 ) ‘ 
100 44 28 21 7 
'] 

100 50 25 19 6 
100 53 27 14 6 
100 | 45 | 22 20 13 
100 49 22 20 10 
100 | 44 | 17 28 11 
100 oF 21 18 6 
100 | 45 32 19 4 
100 | 44 | 21 24 12 
100 25 20 33 23 
100 | 38 | 24 20 y 
100 | 40 | 22 2 13 
100 35 | 20 33 12 
100 47 | 19 23 10 
100 | 54 17 24 5 





1 Data are for May in 2 States, for June in 40 
States, and for July in 6 States; OASI represents old- 
age and survivors insurance, and OAA, old-age 


State data not shown separately if number in 
sample was less than 100. 


3 Excludes Alaska ,which did not make the study. 
‘ Represents data for 4 districts for June, 2 dis- 
triets for April, and 1 district for May. 
5 Represents data for January. 
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ally less numerous in the group re- 
ceiving assistance. 

The sex and marital characteristics 
of the total aged population in the 
various States influence the distribu- 
tion of all aged beneficiaries and also 
of aged beneficiaries receiving assist- 
ance. Thus, among the groups re- 
ceiving both types of payments, single 
men comprised 84 percent in Hawaii 
and 68 percent in Nevada. Males pre- 
dominate in the population aged 65 
and older in both these jurisdictions. 

The average benefit of the insur- 
ance beneficiaries who received assist- 
ance was $4.61 lower than the average 
for all aged beneficiaries in June 1948. 
This suggests that the beneficiaries 
receiving assistance had had lower 
wages or shorter periods of work in 
covered employment than had aged 


beneficiaries in general. Less than 
5 percent of the single male benefi- 
ciaries in the study, for example, had 
benefits as large as $30; nearly one- 
fifth were receiving the minimum 
benefit. 


Size of Insurance Benefits and 
Assistance Payments 


For more than 85 percent of the 
elderly single persons and couples 
studied, the amount received from the 
assistance agency was larger than the 
amount of their insurance benefits. 
In nearly all the States where the 
sample was large enough to obtain 
significant State data, the amount of 
assistance exceeded the amount of 
benefit for at least 75 percent of the 
single persons and couples studied. 

Average payments under the two 


Table 2.—OASI benefits and OAA payments to persons with both types of 
payments, in a month of 1948! 


Average payment to 
single persons 





State ? 
Old-age and | 
survivors | 
insurance 
Total, 50 States? $18. 00 
Alabama 
Arizona 18. 03 | 
Arkansas . 
California 20.17 
Colorado . 18. 39 
Connecticut ‘ 19. 73 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 16. 82 
Florida_.-... a 15.72 
Georgia ananbe 
Hawaii 16. 35 
Idaho 17. 52 
Illinois | 17. 75 
Kansas 13. 91 
Louisiana 16. 49 
Maine * : 16. 32 
Maryland 16. 50 
Massachusetts 19. 98 
Michigan _- 19. 63 
Minnesota 17. 66 
Missouri _ . 15. 49 
Montana 18. 36 
Nevada 19. 87 
New Hampshire 17.45 
New Jersey -__.. 16. 93 
New York 17. 59 
North Dakota 14. 23 
Ohio 18. 51 
Oklahoma . . 
Oregon... 19. 34 
Pennsylvania 17. 36 
Rhode Island 18. 67 
South Dakota 14. 62 
Texas 15. 20 
Utah 18. 95 
Vermont 15. 98 
Washington 5 19. 54 
Wisconsin 18.17 
Wyoming 18. 36 


1 Data are for May in 2 States, for June in 40 States, 


and for July in 6 States ’ 
? State data not shown separately if number in 


sample was less than 50; shown in italics if number 


was 50-99, 
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Average payment to Percent of 
couples | total OAA 
ap re a nt ee payments 
| that ex- 
old-age | OM-ageand | o1aage |p ered 
| assistance | i) curance | assistance | fits 
$36. 54 $26. 39 | $53.15 | 85.5 
; . 67.6 
45. 23 28. 75 | 69. 35 97.7 
: : ‘ 56.9 
49. 75 31.19 | 81. 23 | 96.8 
47.15 29.38 | 74. 14 | 96.9 
2.14 31. 21 55. 89 | $8.3 
arr cs. F 9.6 
32. 74 .| | 89.9 
32. 85 21.77 | 42. 66 | 89.7 
“a Sees .| 63.0 
SS. sae |. nan 57.0 
33. 22 24. 44 54.55 | 84.1 
37. 06 26.49 46. 86 | 82.2 
$5.17 | 24. 61 44.165 | 89.9 
45. 41 23. 16 64. 42 | 97.9 
27.89 | 24. 78 | 38. 72 | 81.6 
29. 06 | saiahaaa a 80.8 
39. 32 30. 36 | 57.59 84.7 
32. 55 27. 18 | 47.85 | 78.7 
32. 85 26. 24 56.08 | 79.4 
$4.99 25. 87 | 49.16 90. 0 
32. 39 24, 82 | 49. 52 | 86. 0 
46. 11 sak? 99. 1 
29. 50 25. 55 | 42. 05 80.5 
33. 82 25. 87 | 47.70 85.3 
9:18 1i31..c6302 i 87.3 
85. 63 tet ews | oF 89. 5 
33. 27 26. 09 | 46.7 81.0 
e 33. 54 | 59.74 | 97.8 
34. 61 28.61 | 51.92 | 79.3 
| 
26. 33 #s.97 | 39.04 | 74.2 
35. 10 29.35 | 46.59 | 84.4 
30. 96 22.11 | 43.49 92.0 
25. 47 22. 62 | 39. 81 79.4 
36. 97 28. 79 | 64.11 89.8 
32. 27 24. 45 | 46.63 91.3 
42. 09 31. 83 | 63. 69 96.0 
31. 58 25.08 | 51.61 | 81.9 
39. 73 24. 87 54.79 90. 6 





3 Excludes Alaska, which did not make the study. 

4 Represents data for 4 districts for June, 2 districts 
for April, and 1 district for May. 

5 Represents data for January. 


programs for single persons and cou- 
ples in all reporting States were as 
follows: 

















Average payment 
Recipient a Old-age 
Oude | snd sur 
vivors 
ance | insurance 
Bindie We. ose ce -nekeh~ers $35. 46 $18. 94 
Single female__-_-._-.--- a “a 38. 42 16. 37 
eS Ee eee 53.15 26.39 
Wife aged 65 or older with: 
2 old-age assistance pay- 
moe bb oe Bae Baste 63. 81 29. 76 
1 old-age assistance pay- 
OS one ab Eat pisetet 59. 11 29. 21 
Wife under age 65_....---..-. 40. 91 20. 60 








The average assistance payments 
shown above somewhat understate 
the average amounts of supplemen- 
tary income needed by the benefici- 
aries who received assistance, because 
of the limitations provided by State 
maximums and other policies for re- 
ducing the amounts of assistance 
that can be paid. 


Proportion of Case Load With 
Insurance’ Benefits and 
Proportion of Total Assist- 
ance Paid to These Persons 


Beneficiaries of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance to whom assistance 
payments were made accounted for 
approximately 6 percent of the old- 
age assistance case load in the 50 
States combined, but for considerably 
different proportions from State to 
State (table 3). In California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton, about 11-14 percent of the assist- 
ance recipients were insurance bene- 
ficiaries. In contrast, beneficiaries 
represented less than 2 percent of the 
old-age assistance case load in Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Differences in the State proportions 
are related in part to differences in 
the extent of coverage of the insur- 
ance program. With the exception of 
Nevada, all the States in which more 
than 10 percent of the old-age assist- 
ance recipients were insurance benefi- 
ciaries were in the upper third of the 
States when ranked according to the 
proportion of the total aged popula- 
tion receiving insurance benefits in 
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June 1948. Similarly, of the States 
in which insurance beneficiaries rep- 
resented less than 2 percent of the to- 
tal number of aged recipients of as- 
sistance, all but West Virginia were 
in the lowest third of the States when 
ranked according to the proportion of 
aged persons receiving insurance 
benefits. 

In general, insurance beneficiaries 
do not comprise a large proportion of 
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did not make the study. 





r) 
’ anuary. 
4 Represents data for 4 districts for June, 2 districts 
for April, and 1 district for May. 


the assistance loads in States where 
they represent very small proportions 
of the total aged population; with cer- 
tain exceptions, they represent rela- 
tively small proportions in rural 
States and higher proportions in the 
more industrialized States. Further- 
more, all the factors (discussed in the 
next section) that result in variation 
in the proportion of beneficiaries get- 
ting assistance also affect the propor- 
tion of old-age assistance recipients 
who have insurance benefits. 

Payments of old-age assistance to 
persons with insurance benefits totaled 
about $5 million in the study month— 
somewhat less than 6 percent of the 
month’s total assistance payments. 
In Connecticut and Nevada, payments 
to aged insurance beneficiaries rep- 
resented more than 10 percent of such 
costs, in 20 States the proportion was 
from 5 to 10 percent, and in 28 States 
it was less than 5 percent. 

The States in which assistance pay- 
ments to insurance beneficiaries rep- 
resented the largest percentages of 
the total expenditures for assistance 
were usually the States in which in- 
surance beneficiaries represented the 
largest proportion of all recipients. 
In practically all States, however, the 
proportion of assistance costs ac- 
counted for by payments to insurance 
beneficiaries was somewhat smaller 
than the proportion of the case load 
which such beneficiaries comprised. 
As compared with other recipients of 
old-age assistance, a large proportion 
of whom have no income except their 
assistance payment, recipients who 
are insurance beneficiaries have their 
benefits even if they have nothing else. 
The average amount of assistance paid 
to recipients who are insurance bene- 
ficiaries is therefore below the average 
for those who are not. 


Proportion of Aged Insurance 
ries Receiving 
Old-Age Assistance 

The 145,300 persons found by the 
study to be receiving old-age assist- 
ance in addition to insurance benefits 
represented 10 percent of all aged 
beneficiaries in the reporting States. 
For the individual States the propor- 
tions ranged from about 2 percent in 
Delaware, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia to 20 percent or more in Arizona, 
Colorado, Louisiana, Nevada, Okla- 


homa, Texas, and Washington; the 
extremes were 2 percent in Delaware 
and 35 percent in Louisiana. The 
State differences reflect variations 
both in the need of the beneficiaries 
and in the availability of assistance, 


Resources of insurance beneficiar- 

ies—The proportion of aged insur- 
ance beneficiaries who received assist- 
ance in the study month was less than 
half that of the aged population, ex- 
cluding insurance beneficiaries, who 
received old-age assistance—10 per- 
cent as compared with 24 percent. In 
each State also, relatively fewer aged 
insurance beneficiaries than other 
aged persons received assistance; in 
some States the contrast in the pro- 
portions was much larger than for the 
country as a whole (table 4). The 
smaller proportions of aged insurance 
beneficiaries receiving old-age assist- 
tance than of other aged persons ob- 
viously reflects the fact mentioned 
above—that the beneficiaries, on the 
average, have more income than do 
other aged persons. The Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance has 
pointed out some of the reasons in 
addition to the insurance benefits 
themselves: 
“Insurance beneficiaries not only are 
several years younger than the aged 
population as a whole but they have 
been retired from industry for only 
a few years, and, in general, their em- 
ployment before retirement was fairly 
steady. For the most part they have 
been able to accumulate some assets— 
frequently a home and a smal]! amount 
of savings or investments—which have 
not yet been depleted. Therefore, 
they are able to draw on these assets 
to supplement their benefits when 
necessary. Moreover, insurance bene- 
fits when added to their other retire- 
ment income enable many beneficiar- 
ies to live independently on their own 
resources, although the level of living 
of some of them is lower than that of 
public assistance recipients. In ad- 
dition, some beneficiaries in current- 
payment status increase their 
retirement incomes by working in non- 
covered employment, and some do so 
by earning less than $15 a month in 
covered employment.” ® 

Information on the total income of 
aged insurance beneficiaries is avail- 


* Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 


surance, Analysis Division, Analytical Note 
No. 47, June 30, 1948. 
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able for 20 cities only.‘ However, be- 
cause savings depend largely on the 
same factors that result in relatively 
high benefits—steady work at good 
wages—beneficiaries in States with 
the largest average benefits can be 
expected to have other resources that 
are relatively large. Industrial pen- 
sion plans tend to be concentrated in 
the more highly industrialized regions 
of the East and North, where old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits also 
are larger. Furthermore, it may be 
easier in these regions for aged per- 
sons to find employment that sup- 
plements their benefits or that enables 
workers who would have little besides 
their benefits to postpone retirement. 
State variations in the amount of the 
other resources of beneficiaries are 
doubtless greater than are the aver- 
age-benefit variations, since the latter 
are reduced by the uniform benefit 
formula. More ample retirement re- 
sources may therefore be the chief 
reason that only a small proportion 
of aged beneficiaries received assist- 
ance in some of the States with rela- 
tively high average benefits. 

Even among the States in which 
both the average benefit and the other 
resources of beneficiaries can be as- 
sumed to be comparatively large, 
however, there are very marked con- 
trasts in the proportions of bene- 
ficiaries getting assistance. There 
are equally great contrasts among the 
States with low benefits where other 
resources are probably also limited. 
Such contrasts obviously have other 
causes. 

If old-age assistance were adminis- 
tered under identical standards and 
regulations throughout the Nation, as 
is the Federal insurance system, the 
variation in the proportion of aged 
beneficiaries receiving assistance in 
the States would reflect only State 
differences in the requirements and 


‘Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 


surance, Division of Program Analysis, 
Resources of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Beneficiaries, Preliminary Sum- 
mary and Conclusions, June 1949. Re- 
ports on various phases of these studies 
have been published in the Bulletin, in 
July 1943, September 1943, March 1944, 
December 1944, January 1945, April 1945, 
May 1945, September 1945, November 1945, 
January 1946, March 1947, August 1947, 
October 1947, February 1948, and Septem- 
ber 1948. A complete report on 19 cities 
is in preparation. 
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incomes of the beneficiaries. Because 
assistance programs are State admin- 
istered, however, differences in the 
laws, policies, and financing of the 
programs are also important factors 
in the variation in the proportion of 
beneficiaries receiving assistance. 

In nearly all States in 1948 the 
amount that assistance standards al- 
lowed for food alone for an aged per- 
son would have equaled or exceeded 


Table 4.—Percent of aged OASI bene- 
ficiaries and of other aged persons 
in the population receiving OAA 
payments, June 1948 ' 














Percent of— 
States ranked by percent 
of aged OASI benefi- Ages bene- | Other aged 
ciaries receiving old-age ciaries persons 
assistance receiving | receiving 
OAA pay- | OAA pay- 
ments ments 
Total, 50 States ?_..... 10.0 23.7 
Ea ee 35.4 65.6 
ae 28.2 60.3 
pe eee 25.7 30.4 
tn nannmaeaimndl 25.4 44.7 
Washington.............-- 23.1 36.9 
yt Se oe 21.5 50.0 
hin sdcxiatcnedeipacina 20.0 21.9 
| ORR: Se see 17.9 35.5 
| TR ETE 17.4 25.0 
Pen crtaccdubibheaed 17.0 31.6 
Idaho... ee ~~ SF 16.8 20.7 
a 15.8 52.2 
Massachusetts 15.4 2i.9 
pi eae ee 14.0 22.8 
New Mexico...........--- 13.8 34.9 
Wi oéeensacsuneons 13.8 24.9 
Wiehe ccietienncaevethl 13.7 26.6 
|" REE Es... 13.4 19.1 
Ba cctesdoedsentad 13.1 24.6 
lc natcinnnpedniian 11.9 21.5 
cee 11.7 20.1 
tenaddgaisnlinms 11.2 46.6 
, Se Ese 10.6 16.8 
Ee 10.2 20.8 
North Dakota............. 10.2 19.2 
South Dakota_...........- 10.0 23.8 
BE itesccteenasinnces 9.8 43.4 
pT SSR Se 9.4 23.1 
| ee 8.9 17.3 
Gi ckinnidhccncdauoct 8.1 19.5 
Mississippi... _- OE AE Wi « 7.8 34.6 
TR CE Pars a. 7.6 21.1 
Rhode Island. ............ 7.3 15.6 
Pbk nkidthnbotinkeh sonia 7.1 17.5 
Connecticut............... 6.8 10.4 
South Carolina...........- 6.6 40.9 
New Hampshire. ........- 6.3 13.8 
DE cnteninnansaimenay 6.2 12.0 
| RS See! 6.1 17.0 
North Carolina. -........-. 5.9 25.0 
ge SE 8 4.9 10.4 
Pennsylvania. ..........-.- 4.8 12.0 
District of Columbia.---..- 3.7 4.6 
TERETE 3.7 8.8 
,  * RRR ae 3.3 27.2 
New Jersey...........-.... 2.6 7.5 
ht nnencnunnonenatl 2.6 9.6 
SS GSES Sess 2.3 26. 5 
West Virginia............- 2.2 21.0 
an cothcadninesest 2.0 6.0 











1 Number receiving OAA payments for month in 
which study was made (see footnotes, table 1); total 
number of aged OASI beneficiaries for June 1948 for 
all States except W: where data were for 
December 1947. 


2 Excludes Alaska, which did not make the study. 


the average insurance benefit in the 
State. Furthermore, nearly all bene- 
ficiaries receiving the maximum bene- 
fit would be considered needy in most 
States if they had no resources other 
than the benefit. It is by no means 
true, however, that an insurance bene- 
ficiary who would receive assistance 
in one State would receive it in all 
other States. 


Inadequacy of assistance funds.— 
The States in which the proportion of 
aged beneficiaries receiving old-age 
assistance is small in comparison with 
the proportion of other aged persons 
aided are States with relatively low 
fiscal ability and large numbers of 
needy persons. In eight States* the 
proportion of beneficiaries aided was 
less than one-fourth the proportion 
of the remaining aged population re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. In these 
States, inadequate funds for assistance 
necessarily restrict assistance policies. 
The limited insurance coverage of the 
population in most of these States 
puts on public assistance a dispro- 
portionate burden for the support of 
retired persons and survivors of de- 
ceased workers. Large assistance 
loads, in turn, make it harder for 
elderly beneficiaries to get assistance. 

Assistance agencies in some of the 
States with inadequate funds try to 
help as many persons as possible by 
limiting the number of consumption 
items included in their assistance 
standards. Among the items for 
which little or no provision is made 
in these States is medical care—one of 
the expenses for which beneficiaries 
might be expected to seek assistance. 

In other States that cannot meet 
need in full, the agencies set stand- 
ards that they consider realistic for 
the minimum requirements of recipi- 
ents, but they instruct their workers 
to base assistance payments on a spec- 
ified percentage of the cost of such 
requirements. In the study month, 
West Virginia, for example, provided 
assistance enough to assure that each 
recipient’s total income would meet 
58 percent of his requirements. Per- 
centages may have been still lower in 
certain counties of several other 


5 Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, West Virginia. 
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States that authorize the local units 
to meet a uniform percentage of need 
if local funds are inadequate. Since 
these policies limit the amount 
against which an applicant’s income 
is measured to determine his eligibil- 
ity for assistance, they exclude per- 
sons having income equal to the per- 
centage of requirements met. It is 
probable that some insurance bene- 
ficiaries in these States have enough 
income to make it impossible for them 
to get assistance, even though they 
have less than 100 percent of the 
amount that assistance standards 
would provide if the agency could 
meet them in full. Such policies help 
to explain the relatively small propor- 
tion of beneficiaries receiving assist- 
ance in some of the Southern States 
where average insurance benefits and, 
probably, amounts of other income 
are low. 


Other assistance policies affecting 
eligibility —A great variety of other 
policies are influential in determining 
how many beneficiaries can receive 
assistance. Limits on the amount of 
real or personal property or current 
income that recipients may have dif- 
fer from State to State. In some 
States the property limits do not ap- 
ply to property that the recipient uses 
as a home; in Tennessee, on the other 
hand, an applicant is ineligible for 
old-age assistance if the assessed val- 
uation of his home is more than 
$1,000. 

State policies governing the consid- 
eration given to the need and the 
income of members of a recipient’s 
family also differ. Many, but not all, 
States include the needs of an ineligi- 
ble wife in determining the need of a 
male recipient; some States also per- 
mit a recipient with dependents to 
allocate whatever income he may have 
to meet the needs of his dependents 
before it is measured against his indi- 
vidual requirements. Some States 
refuse assistance if the agency be- 
lieves that an applicant’s legally re- 
sponsible relatives are able to support 
him. In contrast, laws in Texas and 
Utah make it illegal for assistance 
agencies to interview relatives of ap- 
plicants for old-age assistance to seek 
support for the applicant. 

The total effect of varied assistance 
policies on the number of aged per- 
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sons eligible for assistance cannot be 
measured State by State. It can be 
illustrated, however, by contrasting 
the provisions for old-age assistance 
in Delaware and Louisiana—the 
States representing the extremes in 
the proportion of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing old-age assistance. 

Delaware provides old-age assist- 
ance for an unusually limited group. 
The State law specifies that the sum 
of the assistance and any regular cash 
income shall not exceed $480 a year. 
A person with monthly cash income 
of $40 or more, therefore, cannot 
receive old-age assistance. Even if 
an applicant’s cash income is less 
than $40, he is ineligible for aid if he 
has a bank account of more than 
$300, if he owns an automobile, or if 
he has a responsible relative (spouse, 
child, or grandchild) whom the 
agency considers able to support him. 
Life insurance policies must usually 
be adjusted so that the recipient’s 
only remaining equity is the cost of 
his burial. The agency relies chiefly 
on clinics and hospitals for the medi- 
cal care of recipients and hence in- 
cludes comparatively little for medi- 
cal needs in the plans of old-age 
assistance recipients. 

Since Delaware ranks in the highest 
fourth of the States in the average 
benefit received by insurance bene- 
ficiaries, and since the beneficiaries’ 
other resources can be assumed to be 
relatively high also, it is probable that 
most beneficiaries in this State are 
ineligible for old-age assistance. 

Under assistance policies in Lou- 
isiana, a recipient can have, in addi- 
tion to his home, other real property 
with an assessed value of $1,500, pro- 
vided that this property is developed 
as a resource; the maximum for a 
couple is $2,000. The holding of life 
or burial insurance is permitted if the 
cash surrender value is not more than 
$1,000. A maximum of $500 is set on 
permissible cash or other assets. The 
law provides that the total monthly 
income including assistance shall be 
at least $50 for one recipient and at 
least $45 each for two or more re- 
cipients in a household. Require- 
ments above $50 are recognized in the 
assistance standards. Under agency 
policy, whatever private income re- 
cipients have is applied first to the 
needs of their dependents in the 


household. Visitors are not in- 
structed, as in Delaware, to get in 
touch with relatives to seek contriby- 
tions to the support of the recipient. 

Because of the more limited re- 
sources among the population gener- 
ally in Louisiana than in Delaware, 
a larger proportion of beneficiaries 
would be expected to receive assist- 
ance in Louisiana if assistance policies 
were identical. Difference in assist- 
ance policies is an additional reason 
for the difference between these two 
States in the proportion of aged bene- 
ficiaries receiving old-age assistance— 
and is one explanation of less pro- 
nounced differences in the proportion 
for the other States. 


Unwillingness to apply for assist- 
ance.—Another factor—not unrelated 
to assistance policies—affecting the 
proportion of insurance beneficiaries 
getting public aid is the attitude of 
the beneficiaries toward applying for 
it. Old people are reluctant to ask 
for public aid where the legislators 
and the staff of the assistance agen- 
cies make it evident that they con- 
sider old-age assistance a program 
only for destitute persons. There is 
less reluctance to apply in States 
where policies are influenced by pen- 
sion philosophy and where large 
numbers of people are receiving 
assistance. An unknown number of 
insurance beneficiaries whose incomes 
are small enough to make them eligi- 
ble for public assistance have con- 
tinued to live at a very low level rather 
than apply for assistance. Perhaps 
some of them do not know that they 
may receive both insurance benefits 
and assistance payments. 

The study of beneficiary resources 
in 20 communities made by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance between 1941 and 1946 con- 
tributed striking evidence of the fact 
that beneficiaries were not rushing to 
ask for public assistance. The Bureau 
has found, furthermore, that persons 
who are eligible for insurance bene- 
fits and whose retirement resources 
are limited enough for them to qualify 
for public assistance often do not stop 
work at age 65 or, if they do stop, they 
are likely to take a job again when 
their health permits or they can get 
employment. In each of the cities 
in which the studies were made, bene- 
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ficilaries with the smallest amount of 
retirement income and assets reported 
employment more frequently than did 
those with more adequate resources. 


Increase in Number of Persons 
Receiving Payments Under 
Both Programs 


Several State public assistance 
agencies have reported that the num- 
ber of recipients of assistance receiv- 
ing insurance benefits has increased. 
Such increases have resulted in part 
from the growing number of aged ben- 
eficiaries under old-age and survivors 
insurance, especially after the war 
when many elderly workers were re- 
leased from employment. The num- 
ber of old people receiving insurance 
benefits in the United States in June 
1948 was 22 percent larger than in 
June 1947 and 55 percent larger than 
in June 1946. 

Assistance agencies in Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Oregon, and 
Virginia reported the number of re- 
cipients getting old-age and survivors 
insurance in June 1947 and June 1948.° 
In these States the number of persons 
with income from both programs in- 
creased by about 50 percent or more, 
although the number of aged benefi- 
ciaries in the same States increased 
only some 20 percent in the year. 
Rising living costs are primarily re- 
sponsible for the greater increase in 
the number of beneficiaries receiving 
old-age assistance than in the total 
number of beneficiaries. Some of 
those who applied for assistance had 
doubtless exhausted savings that 
would have enabled them to remain 
self-supporting somewhat longer if 
living costs had not gone up so much. 


Receipt of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and 
Aid to Dependent Children 


Provided that a parent has acquired 
insured status for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, two groups of chil- 
dren under age 18 are eligible for 
benefits: children of a retired worker 


*Data on the number of beneficiaries 
receiving benefits were not available by 
State before June 1947; earlier data in- 
cluded all benefits in force, even though 
some were not in current-payment status. 
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if living with and dependent on the 
parent, and children who had been 
dependent on a parent who had died. 
The latter group represented about 96 
percent of all child beneficiaries in 
June 1948. 

Information on the number of 
families receiving both old-age and 
survivors insurance and aid to de- 
pendent children was obtained by 
State and local assistance agencies as 
part of a study of the characteristics 
of families receiving aid to dependent 
children. The study was made in all 
the 50 States that administer aid to 
dependent children with Federal par- 
ticipation; the study month varied for 
the different States from March to 
June 1948. Instructions for the study 
specified that receipt of old-age and 
survivors insurance was to be reported 
if received by anyone in the group in- 
cluded in determining the assistance 
payment. While in the great majority 
of cases the children probably received 
benefits, occasionally a grandparent 
or other elderly relative may have 
been the only beneficiary in the group. 
No attempt was made in the study to 
obtain information on the number of 
children receiving both insurance 
benefits and assistance since the 
basis of the child count differs for the 
two programs." 

Fewer State data are presented for 
this study than for the study of old 
people receiving assistance and insur- 
ance benefits. The size of the State 
samples for the study of the char- 
acteristics of families receiving aid to 
dependent children was determined 


*Because of the family maximum in 
the insurance program, claims for bene- 
fits for children under age 18 in large 
families frequently are not filed for more 
than three children if the mother is a 
beneficiary or for more than four children 
if she is not. The number of child bene- 
ficiaries is smaller in these families, there- 
fore, than the number of children who 
would be eligible for or who actually share 
the benefits. If such families also receive 
aid to dependent children, all the children 
under age 18 might be counted as receiv- 
ing assistance. in the States which give 
ald to dependent children only to chil- 
dren under age 16 or age 14, on the other 
hand, children who have reached these 
ages would be excluded from the number 
of children receiving aid to dependent 
children, though they might be included 
in the count of child insurance bene- 
ficiaries. 


so as to provide valid State data for 
most items in that study. The num- 
ber of families in the sample that 
received both aid to dependent chil- 
dren and insurance benefits was too 
small in some States to make a fur- 
ther break-down valid for the State, 
although the State data are included 
in the national totals. 

State agencies were asked to sched- 
ule at least 500 families or their entire 
case load, whichever was less, and it 
was suggested that no more than 5,000 
families be studied. Within these 
limits, the States determined the size 
of their samples in accordance with 
the amount of State detail desired. 
Forty-three States studied only part 
of their case loads, using the sam- 
pling methods that were applied to 
the study of concurrent receipt of 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance. 


Characteristics of Families 
Receiving Concurrent 
Payments 


The study found that, in five-sixths 
of the families receiving both insur- 
ance benefits and aid to dependent 
children, the mother was maintaining 
a home for the children and no nat- 
ural or adoptive father or stepfather 
was in the home. Receipt of insur- 
ance benefits in these families indi- 
cates that the father was dead. 


Relatives with whom Percentage 
children were living distribution 
WOOO Si ciiicd en canwocteritecmings 100. 0 
Mother GOI. .nccndnsconseneynersas 84.0 
Both parents, natural or adoptive... 4.5 
Mother and stepfather_.......-.--. a7 
Father Only.....<6.ne-ccccnnnswonse 6 
Father and stepmother__.....-.-.. (*) 
Stepparent, no natural parent in 
GES +. .nccaccnweenueshianmaanaen .8 
Other relative *...................<. 8.9 


1Less than 0.05 percent. 

2In a few of these families the relative 
with whom the children lived rather than 
the children may have received the insur- 
ance benefit. 


Probably the father was dead, also, 
in most of the 9 percent of the families 
in which the children were living with 
relatives other than parents. Among 
the families receiving both types of 
payments there were few with fathers 
in the home. This is also true of all 
families that include child insurance 
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beneficiaries; in only about 5 percent 
of the families receiving insurance 
benefits and aid to dependent chil- 
dren were the natural or adoptive 
fathers of the children in the home. 
These fathers must have been at least 
65 years old since the family received 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; they must have been physically 
or mentally incapacitated since the 
children also received aid to de- 
pendent children. 

In the families receiving both insur- 
ance benefits and assistance in which 
the mother was the only parent in the 
home, an average of 2.96 children re- 
ceived aid to dependent children, as 
compared with an average of 2.46 in 
similar assistance families not receiv- 
ing insurance benefits. Of the mother- 
only families receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance, one-third had 
more than three children. Their 
need for assistance may have resulted 
from the fact that the maximum fam- 
ily insurance benefit payable is too low 
to meet the need of the larger fam- 
ilies, especially families with more 
than three children, unless they have 
other resources. 


Size of Insurance Benefits and 
Assistance Payments 


In the 50 States combined the total 
payments of aid to dependent children 
to families with insurance benefits 
were 167 percent of the amount of 
their benefits. This ratio was lower 
than the ratio (202 percent) of total 
assistance to total benefits for the aged 
persons getting both. California was 
the only State in which the total 
amount of aid to dependent children 
was as much as two and a half times 
the total amount of insurance benefits 
paid. 

Insurance benefits received by the 
families also receiving aid to depend- 
ent children averaged $37; assistance 
paid to these families averaged almost 
$62. For 76 percent of the families, 
the assistance payment was larger 
than the insurance benefit. The as- 
sistance payment exceeded the benefit 
for at least two-thirds of the families 
getting both types of payments in all 
but two of the 21 States for which the 
study supplied significant State data 
on this point. 
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Proportion of Case Load With 


Insurance Benefits and 
Proportion of Assistance 
Paid to These Cases 


As in old-age assistance, only a mi- 
nor part of the case load or expendi- 
tures for aid to dependent children 
can be attributed to supplementation 
of the income of beneficiaries of old- 
age and survivors insurance. Fami- 
lies receiving both types of payments 
comprised only 4.8 percent of all fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren; in Arkansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee such families 
represented less than 2 percent of the 
case loads (table 5). In contrast, such 
families represented 10-12 percent of 
the case loads in Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Vermont, and 16 percent in Connecti- 
cut. 

The contrast between these two 
groups of States results largely from 
differences in the occupations of the 
employed population of the States and 
in the proportion of all families in the 
population that include child insur- 
ance beneficiaries. Three * of the four 
States in which less than 2 percent of 
the assistance case load was receiving 
insurance benefits in the study month 
were among the lowest 10 States when 
ranked by the proportion of all chil- 
dren receiving insurance benefits in 
June 1948. Furthermore, in all but 
two (Kentucky and West Virginia) of 
the third of the States with the small- 
est proportions of the case load receiv- 
ing insurance benefits, the child bene- 
ficiary rate was below the average for 
the country. All of these are rural 
States where the exclusion of agri- 
cultural employment limits the num- 
ber of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries. 

The relationship between State 
rank in the proportion of aid to de- 
pendent children families receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits and in beneficiary rate is less con- 
sistent for children than for the aged. 
State differences in the composition 
of the aid to dependent children case 
load affect the State variation in the 
proportion of the assistance families 
receiving insurance benefits. For ex- 
ample, in the States with more than 


* Arkansas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 


10 percent of the assistance families 
receiving insurance benefits, families 
with the father dead represented 
higher-than-average proportions (30- 
39 percent) of all families receiving 
aid to dependent children. Since sur- 
vivor children account for most of the 
child insurance beneficiaries, it is not 
surprising that the proportion of the 
aid to dependent children case load 
receiving insurance benefits in these 
States was also relatively large. 

West Virginia and Pennsylvania, on 
the other hand, had the highest child 
beneficiary rates in the country, but 
only 2 percent and 3.7 percent, re- 
spectively, of the families receiving 
aid to dependent children also re- 
ceived insurance benefits. Families 
with survivor children represented 
small proportions of the case loads in 
these States, partly because eligibility 
for aid to dependent children has been 
extended through more liberal inter- 
pretation of incapacity of a parent and 
absence from the home. As a result, 
in more than four-fifths of the fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in these States the father was 
living. Of the families with father 
living, only the relatively small num- 
ber with father 65 or more years of 
age could have included child bene- 
ficiaries. Despite high child bene- 
ficiary rates, therefore, small propor- 
tions of the total aid to dependent 
children case loads received old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits.’ 

Payments of aid to dependent chil- 
dren to families receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance accounted for 
only 4.5 percent of the expenditures 
for aid to dependent children in all 
States but represented 10 or more 
percent of such expenditures in Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Maine, and Ver- 
mont (table 5). Such payments 
represented less than 2 percent of all 
aid to dependent children payments 
in the study month in Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 


* Disability grants, widows’ assistance, 
and death benefits from the United Mine 
Workers of America Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund undoubtedly also reduced 
somewhat the number of families with 
child beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance who had to apply for aid 
to dependent children in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 
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Proportion of Families With 
Child Insurance Benefi- 
ciaries Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children 


The 21,600 families getting both in- 
surance benefits and aid to depend- 
ent children represented 6.7 percent 
of all families with child beneficiaries 
in June 1948. It is not possible to 
show the comparable proportion for 
each State, since State figures for the 
number of families in which there 
are child beneficiaries are not avail- 
able. The proportions doubtless vary, 
as do those for aged beneficiaries 
getting old-age assistance, and are in- 
fluenced by similar factors—State 
differences in the total resources of 
beneficiary families, in funds avail- 
able for assistance, assistance policies, 
and the willingness of families who 
might qualify for assistance to re- 
quest it. 

The proportion of families with 
child beneficiaries receiving aid to de- 
pendent children was somewhat 
smaller than the percent of aged bene- 
ficiaries receiving old-age assistance. 
Unfortunately, it is not known 
whether other resources—including 
employment of some members of the 
survivor families—made assistance 
less necessary for families with child 
beneficiaries than for aged benefici- 
aries, or whether differences in assist- 
ance policies for the two age groups 
made it more difficult in some States 
for families with child beneficiaries 
to get assistance. The differences in 
the proportions of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving assistance under the two pro- 
grams may reflect largely the greater 
urgency of medical care for aged 
persons. On the other hand, at the 
time of the study, more States had 
reductions in the percent of need met 
by payments for aid to dependent 
children than for old-age assistance 
and the reductions were frequently 
larger. 


Implications of the 
Findings 


Despite the limitations on the types 
of employment now covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance, this 
program has materially reduced the 
number of old people and families with 
dependent children who otherwise 
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Table 5.—Percent of ADC families 
with OASI benefits, cent of total 
ADC fornenrs e to beneficiary 
families, and percent of ADC pay- 
ments that exceeded OASI benefits 
- a families, in a month of 
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States ranked by num- of ADO] ‘lies with | ADC 
ber of child OASI |families| ponents ite 
beneficiaries per 1,000 | wit as a per- |that er. 
population under age | OASI aan of | ceeded 
18, June 1448 bene- total OASI 

fits shin 
ADC bene- 
y- fits ? 
ments 
Total, 50 States *__. 4.8 4.5 75.7 

West Virginia_......... 2.0 a Leoceas 

Pennsylvania.........-- 3.7 2.3 68.6 

RRC 10.8 10.0 83.1 

Massachusetts 4. ....... 10.2 8.1 87.0 
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1 Data are for May in 2 States, for June in 40 States, 
and for July in 6 States; ADC represents aid to de- 
pendent children, and OASI, old-age and survivors 
insurance, 

2 State data not shown separately if number in 
sample was less than 50; shown in italics if number 
was 50-99. " 

3 Excludes Nevada, which did not make the study, 

4 Represents data for March, 

5 Represents data for April. 

— ranked because population data not avail- 
able. 


would receive public assistance. 
Moreover, for those receiving pay- 


ments under both programs the in- 
surance benefit has reduced the 
amount of the assistance payment. 

The proportion of beneficiaries 
found in 1948 to be getting concurrent 
payments—1 in 10 for aged benefici- 
aries and 1 in 15 for families with 
child beneficiaries—does not reflect 
the total number whose income was 
too low to meet their needs. Undoubt- 
edly other beneficiaries applied for as- 
sistance but were unable to receive it 
because their assets exceeded the 
property limitations in the assistance 
program or because their income— 
though recognized by the assistance 
agency to be inadequate—exceeded 
the reduced percentage of need that 
the agency was able to meet for all 
recipients. Earlier studies of the re- 
sources of insurance beneficiaries have 
shown, moreover, that some benefici- 
aries refrain from seeking help al- 
together, and others for as long as 
they can, often existing at extremely 
low levels of living as an alternative. 

The proportion of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving public assistance in 1948 was 
lower also than can be expected in 
a mature insurance program unless 
fundamental changes are made in 
title II of the Social Security Act. 
During most of the years that the in- 
surance program has been in opera- 
tion, retired and survivor beneficiaries 
who were able to work could supple- 
ment their insurance benefits with 
earnings in noncovered employment 
or earnings of less than $15 in covered 
employment—a situation that may 
not continue indefinitely. Some for 
whom work was impossible or not 
available had assets that they could 
use. As the aged beneficiaries be- 
come an older group, more of them 
will use up their assets so that more 
of them will find it necessary to seek 
assistance. 

An increase in insurance benefits 
would do much to counteract this 
tendency. A benefit formula that 
provided a larger primary benefit and 
permitted larger total benefits to be 
paid on a single wage record would 
increase the amounts payable to 
workers who had worked in employ- 
ments already covered by the program 
and to their survivors. Extension of 
coverage would also increase the bene- 
fits of the people in these employments 
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in the instances in which a worker’s 
periods of covered employment have 
been intermingled with periods of 
noncovered employment for which he 
received no wage credits. 

In nearly all States the average 
amount of supplementary assistance 
in 1948 was found to be well above the 
average amount of the insurance 
benefit to the same persons. Insur- 
ance benefits would have to be more 
than doubled to reduce materially the 
need for supplementary assistance. 
Increase in the maximum benefit pay- 
able on a single wage record, so that 
larger families will receive amounts as 
nearly commensurate with their needs 
as the smaller families, would consid- 
erably reduce the burden on the aid 





to dependent children program, since 
the record shows that it is the larger 
families among the survivor bene- 
ficiaries who are most apt to receive 
assistance. Because a benefit formula 
must be set to meet the requirements 
of the greatest number of potential 
beneficiaries, benefits would doubt- 
less continue to be inadequate for 
the largest survivor families if the 
parent’s average monthly wage had 
been low. Benefits will probably be 
inadequate also for some retired per- 
sons with unusual medical expenses. 

Extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance to include workers in em- 
ployments not presently covered, 
especially if coverage is extended to 
agricultural employment, would go 





far to shift part of the burden of sup. 
port of thase who are too old or too 
young to work for a living from public 
assistance to the insurance program. 
Reduction of the assistance costs in 
agricultural States with relatively 
small tax resources would help to re. 
lease funds for more adequate assist. 
ance to the persons who would stil] 
need it and for other State services, 

Periods of illness have the same 
effect as periods of noncovered em- 
ployment in reducing insurance bene. 
fits or making it impossible to qualify 
for benefits. Provision of insurance 
benefits for disability could substan- 
tially reduce the need for public as- 
sistance. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FINANCING 


(Continued from page 9) 


States no employer should be held 
responsible for unemployment which, 
but for the combination, would not 
have been compensated. 


Transfers of Experience 


Most of the amendments in the ex- 
perience-rating provisions have been 
designed to reduce rates generally for 
all employers. Transfer provisions 
are designed to give a successor em- 
ployer any advantages in terms of 
rate reduction that the predecessor 
employer from whom he acquired a 
business may have had. The demand 
that the successor be allowed to make 
use of his predecessor’s experience 
record as a basis for his rate deter- 
mination grew out of the requirement 
in pooled-fund States that rates must 
be based on a minimum of 3 years’ 
experience and in reserve-account 
States that before an employer's rate 
can be reduced he must have ac- 
cumulated enough in his reserve ac- 
count to meet the standards in section 
1602 (a) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Legislation in recent years has 
been marked by the general extension 
of transfer provisions making the con- 


ditions under which experience-rating 
records are transferred less and less 
restrictive. 

In 1945, all but one ™ of the 45 States 
with experience rating had transfer 
provisions. In 1949 all the 51 State 
laws include provision for transfers. 

In 1945 only three” of the States 
made provision for partial transfers. 
The others limited transfers to those 
situations in which the successor ac- 
quired all or substantially all of his 
predecessor’s business. In 1949, 19 
States “ provide for partial as well as 
total transfers—that is, the laws pro- 
vide for the transfer of only a part of 
the experience-rating record when 
only a portion of a business is acquired 
by a successor employer. The other 
32 States still limit the transfer pro- 
visions to instances in which the ac- 
quisition includes all or substantially 
all of the predecessor’s business. 

In 1945 in only 15 States “ was the 
transfer of the record mandatory if 


*” Idaho. 

“Indiana, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

“ California, the District of Columbia, 
Plorida, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. 

© Arkansas, California, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Mlinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, South 
Carolina. 





the transfer of the business came 
within the terms of the provision; in 
6 States “ the transfer was not made 
without the consent of both predeces- 
sor and successor; in 3“ the consent 
of the successor alone was needed; 
and in 1,“ the consent of the predeces- 
sor. In 14 States “ the transfers could 
be made at the discretion of the 
agency. In 1949 a higher proportion 
of States make statutory provision for 
the mandatory transfer of the record 
in case of the business transfer. In 
35 States “ the record must be trans- 
ferred if the successor acquires the 
total business and in 8 States “ if he 
acquires a portion of the business. 


“ Hawali, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Virginia, Wyoming, 

“Arizona, the District of Columbia, 
Kansas. 

* Florida. 

“Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

“ Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, the District of Co- 
lumbDia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

“California, the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 
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The Employment Security Program in a 
Changing Economic Situation 


The Federal Advisory Council of the Bureau of Employment 
Security at its meeting this past September adopted resolu- 
tions, given in full in the following pages, on the employment 


service and on unemployment insurance. 


The conference, 


which was the Council’s first since the Bureau’s transfer from 
the Social Security Administration to the Department of Labor, 
heard brief statements from the Secretary and the Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, as well as from Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, and Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 


Bureau of Employment Security. 


Asummary of Mr. Altmeyer’s 


statement follows the recommendations. 


the Bureau of Employment Se- 

curity met in Washington on 
September 14 and 15, 1949. The 
Council, established under the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, has 35 members, who 
represent business, labor, veterans’ 
groups, and the general public. Since 
the adoption of the President's Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1949. trans- 
ferring the Bureau of Employment 
Security to the Department of Labor, 
the Council has responsibility for ad- 
vising the Secretary of Labor and the 
Bureau on all matters related to the 
public employment service and unem- 
ployment insurance, 

It was the consensus of the Council 
that the unemployment insurance 
payments to unemployed covered 
workers during the past several 
months have contributed to checking 
a@ possible recession and that, with 
other complementary measures, they 
have helped to “firm up” the eco- 
nomic situation to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Council, which will 
meet again in late November to take 
up items carried over from the Sep- 
tember meeting and to consider 
other important policy questions, 


"Tite Federal Advisory Council of 


The Council’s Resolutions 


The Employment Service 


1. Providing leadership in commu- 
nity employment planning. 
The Council commends the activi- 
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ties of the Employment Service to 
date in providing leadership in com- 
munity employment planning. 

In addition, it recommends that 
State and local “maximum employ- 
ment committees” be established to 
bring the entire resources of the com- 
munity together to meet critical un- 
employment situations where they 
exist. 

Business, labor, civic, veteran, and 
welfare organizations should be called 
upon to cooperate fully in the work 
of the committees. 

The local employment offices should 
stimulate the establishment of these 
committees and perform planning, 
staff, and informational services for 
them when they are established. 

The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity should further this effort by 
meeting with national representatives 
of national organizations in Wash- 
ington and request their cooperation 
in furthering this program through- 
out their memberships. 

2. Special problems of veterans in a 
period of increased unemployment. 

Careful attention is invited to the 
report of the Committee on Veterans 
Employment, as adopted by the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council September 17 
and 18, 1948, all of the recommenda- 
tions of which we specifically reaffirm. 
A report on the progress made toward 
the attainment of each specific rec- 
ommendation should be made by the 
Bureau of Employment Security to 
the members of the Federal Advisory 
Council at or prior to its next meeting. 

It is particularly distressing to note 


that, during the last 3 years, con- 
gressional appropriations for the op- 
erational functions of the United 
States Employment Service and the 
Veterans Employment Service have 
necessitated drastic curtailment of 
personnel of both services, with a 
consequent drastic reduction in the 
counseling, job development, place- 
ment, and other essential activities 
of the United States Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

It is absolutely essential that ade- 
quate appropriations be made by Con- 
gress for these purposes, if the promise 
set forth in the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act that “there shall be an 
effective job counseling and employ- 
ment placement service for vet- 
erans ... so as to provide for them 
the maximum of job opportunity in 
the field of gainful employment” shall 
be effectuated. 

An equal opportunity for the gain- 
ful employment of veterans and dis- 
abled veterans—handicapped by less 
seniority and less job experience—can 
be afforded them only by an intensive 
application of these operational func- 
tions, which, unfortunately, cannot be 
adequately performed if it is im- 
possible to hire adequate personnel 
because of inadequate appropriations. 

The Council recommends that the 
Secretary of Labor, the Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and 
the Chief of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service jointly request supple- 
mental appropriation to restore 
personnel, previously released due to 
inadequate appropriations, so that the 
United States Employment Service 
and the Veterans Employment Serv-" 
ice will be able to fulfill the obliga- 
tions set forth by Congress in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. 

3. Collection and use of labor 
market information. 

The Council recommends that labor 
market information collected by the 
Employment Service include data 
pertaining to employment opportuni- 
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ties for youthful job seekers. This 
has reference to facts on the supply 
and demand for workers in entry jobs 
as well as occupations suitable for 
college graduates. The importance of 
this kind of information lies in the 
fact that young people are likely to 
be among the most disadvantaged 
elements in the labor force in the 
years ahead and that many thousands 
of G. I.’s and others will be graduat- 
ing from colleges and universities in 
1950, 1951, and 1952 in a job market 
difficult for professional workers. 

The Committee recommends the 
restoration of basic industry informa- 
tion, including current supplements. 
Such information would furnish a 
useful resource in counseling and 
placement. 

The Committee recommends that 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
emphasize to the State agencies the 
importance of wide dissemination of 
labor market information. The Bu- 
reau of Employment Security should 
also release information regularly on 
labor market conditions from a na- 
tional point of view and should ex- 
pand its mailing lists to national 
organizations concerned with public 
affairs and to industry and trade 
journals. 

Local offices in collecting and an- 
alyzing labor market information 
should take special account of em- 
ployment, particularly if it is reflected 
in short hours of work, and thus bring 
about a more comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the extent of total and par- 
tial unemployment in the area. 

4. Establishing a systematic ap- 
proach to employer relations and job 
development. Emphasis on the job 
development in the “major market.” 

The policy developed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, whereby lo- 
cal office personnel regularly visit em- 
ployer establishments representing 
the greatest job opening potentials, 
to the extent made possible by lim- 
ited appropriations and personnel, is 
commendable. 

Recognizing the fact that the large 
majority of small employers have 
comparatively few potential job open- 
ings, the use of such devices as the 
telephone, radio broadcasts, and of 
direct mail solicitation, accompanied 
by labor market information bulletins, 
should continue to be utilized. 





The Council nevertheless believes 
it would be highly desirable that such 
additional personnel as might be re- 
quired to further develop the job 
opening possibilities among smaller 
establishments be made available 
through increased congressional ap- 
propriations. 

Greater penetration by the Em- 
ployment Service in the placement of 
employables into the labor market is 
deemed highly desirable, for the mu- 
tual convenience of employers and 
potential employees. 

5. Clarifying policies concerning 
the employment of Puerto Rican and 
foreign agricultural labor. 

Your Employment Service Commit- 
tee feels that insufficient information, 
background, and time precluded a 
policy recommendation on this item 
and recommends that this subject be 
put on the agenda for consideration at 
the next meeting of the Council. 


Unemployment Insurance 


1. Extension of coverage to small 
employers. 

While the original social security 
legislation excluded from protection 
employees of firms with fewer than 
eight workers, primarily because of 
the administrative difficulties of ob- 
taining reports and auditing records 
of such firms, there is general agree- 
ment today that these considerations 
no longer apply. About 3.5 million 
workers, in an average week, would 
be added to the coverage of the pro- 
gram if this restriction was removed; 
this understates the number of work- 
ers who would benefit by the change, 
since many workers move from small 
to large firms and back again during 
the course of a year. The council 
notes that the experience of the 17 
States which cover employers with one 
worker has demonstrated the absence 
of serious administrative difficulties, 
as well as the removal! of inequities 
which are hard to explain to the pub- 
lic. Coverage of one or more em- 
ployees will establish the same cover- 
age for unemployment insurance as 
for old-age and survivors insurance. 

After careful consideration of these 
factors, the Council unanimously 
recommends the extension of the Un- 
employment Tax Act to employers of 
one or more employees. 








2. Removal of exclusion of coverage 
of nonprofit organizations. 

At the present time, about 600,000 
jobs are outside the protection of the 
unemployment insurance program be- 
cause of the present exclusion of non- 
profit organizations from the Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. The original] 
exclusion of this group was based 
upon the fear of government control, 
and anxiety lest its tax-exempt status 
might be jeopardized. There is gen- 
eral agreement today that workers 
employed by these organizations are 
discriminated against since they do 
not receive the same protection as 
privately employed workers in the 
same occupations with whom they 
share the same risk of unemployment, 
and that lifting this exemption need 
not affect the special legal status of 
religious and other nonprofit organi- 
zations. This has been found to be 
the case in Hawaii, where nonprofit 
organizations are covered, and in the 
six other States where some parts of 
this group are covered. The Senate 
Advisory Council recommended cov- 
erage of nonprofit organizations in its 
report to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in the fall of 1948. 

In the light of these considerations, 
the Council unanimously recommends 
extension of the Unemployment Tax 
Act to all employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations except to ministers and 
members of religious orders and to 
part-time workers who earn less than 
$45 per quarter, or whatever figure 
may be approved for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

3. Wage base. 

The Council recommends that the 
wage base for unemployment taxes be 
brought to the same point that the 
wage base may be brought to in old- 
age and survivors insurance and that 
the uniform base be substantially 
raised. 

4. Studies on benefit financing. 

The Council endorses and urges the 
Bureau of Employment Security to 
prosecute vigorously studies on the 
financial soundness of the several 
State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems; on methods of revising the pres- 
ent financing scheme in order to avoid 
the existing factors that impose high 
tax rates during depressions and low 
tax rates during prosperity; that such 
studies explore the extent to which 
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covered workers exhaust their benefits 
before their unemployment has 
ended; the extent to which their un- 
employment continues after benefits 
are exhausted; and related issues 
designed to throw light on the extent 
to which unemployment insurance is 
meeting the objectives of providing 
benefits to involuntarily unemployed 
people. 

5. Administrative financing. 

The effective operation of the un- 
employment insurance program de- 
pends in large part on the adequacy of 
congressional appropriations for ad- 
ministration. The program has had 
a long record of inadequate appropri- 
ations. During the last 14 years it 
has been necessary to request 12 de- 
ficiency appropriations. Adequate 
funds should be provided in advance 
of the fiscal year in order that both 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the State agencies may plan their 
activities for a full fiscal year. These 
funds should be adequate to assure 
full and prompt payment of benefits; 
the maintenance of procedures for 
preventing abuses of the program and 
for assuring public understanding of 
the program. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security should be staffed to 
provide leadership to the States in all 
these areas and to supply current in- 
formation on the effect of the existing 
system on the stabilization of employ- 
ment, on providing for wage loss due 
to involuntary unemployment, and on 
sound fiscal policies. 

The Council therefore recommends 
that the Federal authorities take all 
actions necessary to provide funds for 
both State and Federal administration 
adequate for proper administration 
and for the development of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. 

6. Federal proceeds of Federal un- 
employment tax. 

The Council recommends that the 
Federal proceeds of the Federal un- 
employment tax be automatically ap- 
propriated to the Federal unemploy- 
ment account for Federal and State 
administrative expenses and for rein- 
surance purposes; and for continua- 
tion of the provision for a contingency 
fund to supplement basic grants to 
the States for administrative pur- 
poses. It further recommends that 
the contingency fund be made suffi- 
ciently large to cover probable needs; 
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and that, when necessary, Congress 
be requested to appropriate additional 
funds for administrative purposes 
from the general funds of the Treas- 
ury to supplement the proceeds of the 
tax. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Trends and Developing 
Problems 


Mr. Altmeyer, in his talk before the 
Advisory Council, pointed to the fact 
that as yet the unemployment insur- 
ance program had not faced a real test 
of its efficacy in a major depression. 
The Social Security Act was passed in 
1935, but unemployment insurance 
payments were not available until the 
depression was on its way out, when 
persons who were unemployed had, 
for the most part, not developed bene- 
fit rights. 

Then came the war and full em- 
ployment, followed by the reconver- 
sion period when unemployment was 
far below the level some persons had 
predicted. The recent rise in unem- 
ployment has been met without en- 
dangering the State reserves, even 
though in June 1949 the reserves had 
dropped from the preceding year’s 
totals in a number of States. There 
have been few criticisms of the pro- 
gram in the press recently; in fact, 
the part unemployment insurance 
payments have played in bolstering 
local purchasing power has been 
termed “constructive.”” Currently, 
employment is rising nationally, 
though it is still spotty in some 
places and unemployment may again 
increase. 

The adequacy of the present pro- 
gram for the worker and the country 
should be judged from the point of 
view of the proportion of wage loss 
it is compensating. Mr. Altmeyer 
cited the case of Muskegon, Michigan, 
where in the first 5 months of 1949 
there was a wage loss of some $12 mil- 
lion and unemployment insurance 
benefit payments of $2.4 million— 
roughly 20 percent of the wage loss. 
Many unemployed workers received 
nothing because their earnings were 
insufficient to give them protection or 
they had previously exhausted their 
benefit rights. 

Coverage.—At present 7 out of 10 
workers are covered under unemploy- 


ment insurance. Eight million could 
be brought into the system overnight 
without ¢ausing the slightest upset to 
State or Federal administration. 
These would include employees of 
small firms and of nonprofit organi- 
zations, Federal employees, and work- 
ers in industrialized agriculture. The 
change in coverage, from firms with 
eight or more employees to those with 
one or more, could be made without 
additional State legislation because 
most States have an automatic clause 
which calls for such change if it is 
made in the Federal law; other States 
permit voluntary coverage. To in- 
clude domestic and agricultural labor 
would present some, but not insupera- 
ble, difficulties. 

Benefit rates.—Under various for- 
mulas, benefit payments are meeting, 
on the average, about one-third of 
weekly earnings, far less than the pro- 
portion met by workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The percentages vary widely 
from State to State, indicating that 
there is no consistent relationship be- 
tween the benefit rate and wage lev- 
els. Eleven States are now providing 
dependents’ allowances. Sixty per- 
cent of the unemployed workers re- 
ceiving benefits are drawing the maxi- 
mum, which means that we are in fact 
approaching a flat weekly rate. 

Thirty percent of these workers are 
exhausting their benefits before re- 
employment. In some States the per- 
centage runs as high ays 50 percent. 

Harsh disqualifications.—While we 
all agree that benefits should be paid 
only to workers who are involuntarily 
unemployed, the harsh disqualifica- 
tions imposed by some States vitiate 
that principle. In other words, “vol- 
untary quit not attributable to the 
employer” means that the worker in 
such States must prove it is the em- 
ployer’s fault if he leaves his job—a 
requirement inconsistent with the 
principle of the workmen’s compen- 
sation programs which were estab- 
lished to eliminate the necessity of 
proving the employer’s fault in case 
of injury to a workman on the job; 
inconsistent with the principle of our 
free enterprise system because it dis- 
qualifies a worker if he leaves his job 
to take a better one. Further, when 
a worker is disqualified because he re- 
fuses to take any job offered, even 
though it is at lower wages, the 











worker loses purchasing power and 
the employer loses the worker’s skills. 
Lastly, a worker must now prove (in 
the majority of States) that he is 
“actively seeking work,” which is all 
right as a general principle but unfair 
and unrealistic in its application in 
individual cases. 

Administrative problems.—The 
States have no reason to be proud of 
their postwar record for prompt pay- 
ment of claims. In States with bi- 
weekly payments only 46 percent of 
the first payments during the fiscal 
year 1949 were made within 2 weeks. 
Only 35 percent of interstate claims 
were paid within 2 weeks. 

In the meantime, the cost of ad- 
ministration is constantly rising. 
States are spending more, relatively 
and in dollar amounts, than ever be- 
fore. Greater promptness in pay- 
ment could be achieved by decentral- 
izing claims determination and pay- 
ments to local offices. Most States 
are tightly centralized in both re- 
spects. At present only 28 States 
have decentralized the adjudicating 
of claims; in four of these States— 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island—benefits are actually 
paid in the local office. 

Pay-roll reporting.—Quarterly pay- 
roll reporting, required now in all but 
five States, is a burden on employers 


and on State agencies since so few 
wage records are ever referred to. 
These could easily be obtained on re- 
quest when claims are actually filed. 
Significant savings in administration 
would be effected if quarterly wage re- 
porting were to be abolished by all the 
States. 

Financing benefits —Unemploy- 
ment insurance reserves are adequate 
in every State for at least the next 2 
years even if present State laws are 
liberalized. 

Federal tax rate.—Admittedly the 
original 3-percent tax on employers 
was too high. Therefore, the law 
should allow State-wide rate reduc- 
tions if that rate is retained. 

There are arguments against 100- 
percent Federal grants for State ad- 
ministration, among them the fact 
that State governments are not so im- 
mediately concerned with an agency’s 
administrative efficiency if State 
funds are not appropriated to help 
meet the cost of operations. 

Relation to other programs.—Mr. 
Altmeyer brought out that unemploy- 
ment insurance must be considered in 
its relation to temporary and perma- 
nent disability insurance, and also to 
public assistance and possible work 
programs. He said he favored a com- 
prehensive contributory social insur- 
ance program because he was opposed 


to a “hand-out” system of social secu- 
rity. 

Grants-in-aid.—In advocating a 
Federal grants-in-aid system for op- 
eration of unemployment insurance, 
Mr. Altmeyer read the summary of 
a@ report made in April 1935 by the 
Business Advisory Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce, which pointed 
up some of the advantages of such a 
system. The summary of the report 
follows: 


“It is believed that the grant-in-aid 
type of legislation would have advan- 
tages: In dealing on a Nation-wide 
basis with situations which cross and 
transcend State boundaries; in estab- 
lishing and maintaining throughout 
this country the essential minimum 
standards; in removing all obstacles 
to bring the reserve funds into Federal 
control; in that it would run less risk 
of unconstitutionality compared with 
the Wagner-Lewis type of legislation 
when the latter is equally equipped 
with provisions of minimum standards 
for the States; in that Federal collec- 
tion and Federal control of funds 
through the power to allow or disallow 
grants, would be an important ele- 
ment in national control; and in that 
it would lend itself more readily to 
developing a national system should 
that become advisable.” 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Dependents’ Allow- 
ances in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 


Amendments to six State unem- 
ployment insurance laws during 1949 
brought to 11 the total number of 
States with provisions for dependents’ 
allowances. The new provisions en- 
acted in Alaska, Arizona, Maryland, 
North Dakota, and Ohio had all be- 
come effective by September; Wyom- 
ing’s provision is to be effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 


Operations, January-March 
1949 


With six additional States paying 
dependents’ allowances, operating 


data for the five older systems’ of this 
type during the first quarter of 1949 
might well be examined for the 
answers to such pertinent questions 
as: How many beneficiaries receive 
allowances for dependents? What 
type of dependents do they have? 
What proportion receive the maxi- 
mum payment? How much more do 
they receive than other beneficiaries? 
How much does it cost? 

Of the 217,749 new beneficiaries of 
unemployment insurance in these five 
States during January-March 1949, 
72.3 percent had no dependents on 
whose behalf they could draw pay- 
ments (table 1). Only 27.7 percent 


1 Connecticut, the District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada. 


drew augmented benefits for depend- 
ents: 11.2 percent for only one 
dependent, 8.2 percent for two de- 
pendents, 4.5 percent for three, 3.3 
percent for four, and 0.4 percent for 
five or more dependents. 

Of the male beneficiaries, 38.4 per- 
cent had dependents and received 
dependents’ allowances; for female 
beneficiaries, this group represented 
only 5.1 percent. Most of the men 
who received augmented payments 
received them for more than one de- 
pendent. Of the women receiving un- 
employment insurance benefits, more 
than half of the 5.1 percent with aug- 
mented payments received them for 
one dependent only. 

The smallest percentage of bene- 
ficiaries having dependents’ allow- 
ances was in the District of Columbia 
(10 percent), the highest in Michigan 
(36 percent). One factor in the large 
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number receiving no additional al- 
lowances for dependents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, particularly among 
male beneficiaries, is the provision 
that the maximum benefit is the same 
amount with or without dependents. 
The statutory maximum of three de- 
pendents accounts for the fact that 
the District of Columbia data show 
no beneficiaries with four or five or 
more dependents during the quarter 


who re¢éeived the allowances increased 
20 percent—from 12 percent in the 
District of Columbia to 24 percent in 
Connecticut. Since most of the bene- 
ficiaries did not receive allowances, 
however, the average weekly benefit 
for all beneficiaries was only 5 percent 
higher than it would have been had 
the allowances not been paid. The 
highest percentage increase (7 per- 
cent) was in Michigan. 


benefits paid. The relative cost was 
greatest in Michigan, where the 
allowances represented 6.6 percent of 
the total benefit outlay during the 
quarter. 


1949 Legislation 


Table 4 summarizes the provisions 
in the 11 States that provide for 
augmented payments for dependents. 


The 1949 legislatures in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Nevada made 
some changes in their provisions for 


During the first quarter of 1949, 
dependents’ allowances in the five 
States amounted to $2.3 million, or 


port (table 1). The same type of provision 
held the number of dependents for 
which allowances were payable to 

























































































— three in Nevada, where the ceiling 48 percent of the total amount of dependents’ allowances. Massachu- 
an- was later raised to four dependents 
vide during the 1949 legislative session. Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of new beneficiaries by num- 
and | In the District of Columbia and ber of dependents and by sex of beneficiary, five States, January-March 
ab- . 1949 
on Nevada—the two States that included [Corrected to Aug. 2, 1949) 
as dependents persons other than ee} 
wen children—most of the beneficiaries Percentage distribution by specified number of dependents 
cles entitled to dependents’ allowances re- Total 
ral ceived allowances in behalf of chil- ore number 1 or more 
isk State and sex of benefi- 
: dren. One-fourth of the beneficiaries ciaries | Total | None ; 
ith | received allowances for a spouse but Total 1 2 3 4 nad 
fon | nochild. Only 5 percent of the bene- 9 ————___ | 
ped | ficiaries entitled to allowances re- PURI ds cn eenscdcions 217,749 | 100.0| 72.3} 27.7 | 11.2 8.2) 45 3.3 0.4 
= | ceived them because of a dependent  Qonnecticut.___.....------- 34,460 | 100.0| 76.7 23.3 | 1.8] 74| 381] 20]........ 
ad | ar (table 2). District of Columbia_-.-...-- 5,195 | 100.0 89.9 10.1 .5 3.1 |) eS Bere 
nds | parent or stepp ons cabte J Massachusetts.........---- 84,542} 100.0} 78.3] 2.7) 9.4 6.5 3.3 1.4 1.2 
, Beneficiaries with dependents’ al- Michigan..-..--.....---. 90,400 | 100.0} 642] 35.8| 132] 105) 62) 60)... 
— lowances accounted for 24 percent of Nevada.... eaccene 3,152 | 100.0 66.5 33. 5 | 14.7 8.1 2 a 
le- " Male. _..........-----.-| 147,829] 100.0] 61.6] 384] 15.1] 11.4 6.4 4.8 6 
rat the total number of weeks of une Connecticut _...----| 19,931] 100.0] 639] 36.1] 164] 11.5 5.0 YS eroae 
: ployment compensated during Jan- District of Columbia. Ewes 3, 697 aa. $1.7 33 os ae ve son's © beens ® . 
; Massachusetts..............| 54,305 | 100.0 7.1| 32. 3. 9 1 1 1. 
to uary-March 1949 in the five States wichigan ............. 67.531} 100.0} 55.0| 450| 162| 131) 79} 7.8 |-----2. 
ald with dependents’ allowances (table Nevada. et ie 2,365 | 100.0} 57.5] 425) 182) 102] 142 ]-.-.-.2-}0.0.... 
3). This percentage, slightly lower Female. 6, 630 100.0 one 5.1 | ze Le s 3 (0) 
; OO | 14,52 100.0 94. 5.7 | 1. ; 0 Terbbaeces 
— | than the proportion of new bene-  pistrict of Columbia...2--2. | gh49@] ton} 855) 5) 83) 49) 8 fe 
tari , . Massachusetts........---.- | 30,237} 100.0] 98.2 1.8 1.2 .4 a i i 
|  ficiaries entitled to allowances, does \;ithaq 22777777777 | 22,869] 100.0] o.4| 86] 43) 27] Lo} © 6]... 
d- | not indicate any reluctance on the Nevada.............-------- 787| 100.0} 93.5| 65| 41] 17 2 4) OE — 
nme | part of recipients of dependents’ al- rs 
le- lowances to accept reemployment. In 1 “hy 
3.3 Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Table 2.—Number of new beneficiaries entitled to dependents’ allowances and 
or | Michigan, the proportion of all pay- percent entitled to allowances for ag oe type of dependent, by sex of 
| ments made to claimants with de- beneficiary, District of Columbia and Nevada,' January-March 1949 
f G4 pendents’ allowances was less than [Corrected to Aug. 2, 1949] 
ed | the proportion of all first payments to ~~ sacral {edly a 
le claimants with dependents’ allow- | | Percent entitled to dependents’ allowances for— 
od | ta | Num- | ; | 
: ‘ : = Dependent children under age | ,...,4, Dependents 
on | Except in the District of Columbia, Poe ir pen | eee ” limit = ewes other than 
sntitle : oan ihe ee yy ee eM spouse, 
ts where no person entitled to the maxi benef ) ' . | saano | dependent parents, or 
fe mum basic weekly benefit could re- a | With Without eS cane Linneeaneae children 
S . . | Total | dependent | dependent under age | stepparents under age 
1- ceive dependents’ allowances, the | spouse | spouse | limit limit 
majority of those who received de- -————- » | | —— | — | - —-— ——y — 
re | | | j 
r- Ppendents’ allowances were entitled to Total | 1,580] 67.1 | 29.0 | 38.1 | 25.3 | 4.6 | 5.9 
Ir the basic maximum. In each of the _ pjstrict of Cotumbia | 524 78. 4 | a 76.7 2 13.3 HH 
2S 7 re «i Nevad: 1,056 61.5 |} 2.6 | 8.9 | 5.2 | ; . 
four other States, moreover, the aver — | a’3r2| 64.3 | 34.8 | 29. 5 | 30.0 | 30 37 
age basic benefit was higher among District of Columbia 307 | 78.8 | 2.9 75.9 | 7.2 | 10.4 3.6 
- ; Nevada : 1,005 | 59.8 44.5 | 15.3 36.9 | 8 2.5 
t recipients of dependents’ allowances Female | 268 | 80.9 | 7 | 80.2 2.2) 11.9 “9 
: i District of Columbia- | 217; 77.9 0 77.9 2.é “ty . 
a pee among those not entitled to the oo “ee ska eae 51} 94.1 3.9 90.2 2.0 0 3.9 
allowances. 
n 
e Average weekly benefits for those 1 The only States allowing benefits for dependents other than children during this period. 
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setts amended its law (1) to make 
those in partial unemployment eligi- 
ble to receive allowances (effective 
October 5, 1949), and (2) to ensure 
that receipt of dependents’ allowances 
does not reduce the potential number 
of weeks of benefits during a worker’s 
benefit year (effective October 16, 
1949). 

Michigan increased the maximum 
basic benefit from $20 to $24, so that 
an eligible claimant with four or more 
children would have his maximum 
augmented benefit raised to $32 for 
unemployment beginning on or after 
July 3, 1949. The new legislation also 
increased the amount of the maxi- 
mum potential benefits, including de- 
pendents’ allowances, from $560 to 
$640 in a benefit year. 

Effective July 1, 1949, Nevada in- 


lowance per dependent from $2 to $3: 
and (3) the number of compensable 
dependents from three or more to four 
or more, thus raising the total po- 
tential allowance from $8 to $12. The 
augmented benefit is, however, lim- 
ited to 6 percent of high-quarter 
wages. 


Alaska.—For all eligible Alaska 
claimants whose benefit years begin 
on July 1, 1949, or later, additional 
payments of 20 percent of the weekly 
benefit are to be made for each de- 
pendent, or up to 60 percent of the 
weekly benefit amount for the total 
number of dependents who are wholly 
or mainly supported by the claimant. 
The weekly benefit amount is com- 
puted as %» of high-quarter wages 
with a maximum of $25 per week and 
a minimum of $8. Under the Alaska 











creased (1) the maximum weekly 
benefit from $20 to $25; (2) the al- amendment, a dependent is defined as 
‘Table 3.—Selected data on weeks com Soe ey wee and amount of ts to 
all claimants and to claimants r dependents’ allowances, five States, 
January-March 1949 
[Corrected to Aug. 2, 1949] 
Item Five States, | Connecti- | District of | Massachu- 
"total cut |Columbia| setts | Michigan |Nevads 
Ratio (percent) of weeks com 
ed, beneficiaries receiving 1 - 
ents’ allowance, to weeks com- 
pensated, all beneficiaries. .......... 24.1 19.3 13.5 20. 2 32.1 34.8 
Bette FP - of weeks S total un- 
: ‘ compensa: — nents al 
aries receiving pendents’ al : 
yA. A 4, all ber 
— peoeweutdliadencesdbubcosae ie 25.0 19.3 14.9 21.8 32.1 34.7 
Percentage distribution of weeks of 
total unemployment compensated, 
beneficiaries dependents’ 
by amount of basic 
weekly benefit 
it iat tititenamenind 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ee 1.2 4.1 10.8 -5 5 .3 
Dl etddindmasncdmecepasqesdces 2.0 4.3 34.4 1.3 .8 1.3 
ete Ub bb ot dclabekeetsysésoccccese 3.4 8.8 54.8 2.7 .5 3.2 
| a : 193.5 82.9 f 95.4 98.2 95.3 
‘At mazinum backs weekiy benedit. . 189.3 69.8 @ 89.0 98. 2 95. 3 
an . 
basic weekl en 
D—— Ace inline $20. 87 $20. 02 $17. 26 $22. 47 $19.62 | $19.44 
vernge weekly pay yment, as 
~ 4 ene $21. 94 $21. 05 $17.51 $23. 36 $21. 01 $20. 70 
exiploym igdbodudcssoceces 5.1 6.1 1.2 4.0 7.1 6.5 
Beneficiaries receiving dependents’ 
A basic week! ent, 
unemployment... <> $21. 74 $21. 94 $14. 44 $24. 32 $19.86 | $19.72 
Average wee h 
ment, esa anmeteyment 2 $26. 04 $27. 26 $16.14 $28. 41 $24.16 | $23.34 
Percentage increase................- 19.8 24.2 11.8 16.8 21.7 18.4 
Amount of benefits paid, all bene- 
Total amount Sas $46, 418, 159 |$7, 590,608 |$1, 003, 997 |$21, 766, 414 | $15, 455, 002 |$602, 138 
5 ’ allowan = .. phucqrecegn $2, 250, 031 $377, 308 $15, 590 $803, 789 | $1,016,170 | $37,174 
= ndents’ 
: Se tied aonsens bioqande 4.8 5.0 1.6 3.7 6.6 6.2 























‘fn the District of Columbia, nts’ 
ehousnges x0 papsten oboe the bate wes y maxi- 
rium of $20. 
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2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined-wage plan, 


a wife or a son, daughter, stepson, or 
stepdaughter under 18 years of age 
who is not gainfully employed ang 
who is totally or mainly supported by 
the unemployed beneficiary. Also in. 
cluded as dependents, if disabled and 
unable to work, are a husband, 
mother, father, stepmother, or step. 
father or a brother, sister, son, 
daughter, stepson, or stepdaughter 
over age 18. If both husband and 
wife are receiving benefits only one 
of them is entitled to the additional 
payment. All provisions for depend- 
ents’ allowances apply only to depend- 
ents who reside in Alaska. 


Arizona.—Effective June 30, 1949, 
the amendment to the Arizona unem- 
ployment insurance law provides for 
dependents’ allowances of $2 a week 
for the first dependent and $2 for 
each additional dependent up to 
three. The amendment also provides 
that no additional payment shall be 
made to a claimant for a dependent 
who is in receipt of unemployment 
insurance. A dependent in the Ari- 
zona law is defined as a claimant's 
unmarried child under 18 years of age 
and living with him or receiving reg- 
ular support from him; a wife or hus- 
band who is living with the claimant 
or receiving regular support from the 
claimant and is not gainfully em- 
ployed; or a parent, stepparent, or 
parent-in-law of the claimant who ls 
wholly or mainly supported by him. 


Maryland.—The Maryland amend- 
ment, effective June 1, 1949, relates 
only to dependent children who are 
not over 16 years of age. For each 
dependent child, up to four, a bene- 
ficiary may receive a weekly allow- 
ance of $2, or a maximum total al- 
lowance of $8 for four or more chil- 
dren. Such payment may be made to 
only one parent if more than one 
parent is receiving benefits. 


North Dakota—An _  individual’s 
weekly benefit amount is indicated by 
a schedule in the law, and may be 
from $5 to $20 according to the 
amount of high-quarter wages. 
Effective on July 1, 1949, to such basic 
benefit a dependent’s allowance may 
be added. The amount of the depend- 
ents’ allowances varies according to 
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Table 4.—Summary of provisions for dependents’ allowances under State un- 
employment insurance programs, 1949 











Ment Ment} Soom 
woul mum | potential 
Types of dependents Statutory amount of | allow- Basic | total | benefits 
State cane mes tev . . weekly| aug- with 
covered weekly allowances ance | benefit | mented depend- 
on a weekly} ents’ 
: ae benefit| allow- 
ances 
Alaska...-.--.---- Dependent wife, or child | 20 percent of weekly $15 $25 $40 $625 
under age 18; husband, benefit amount for 
parent or stepparent, each dependent, up 
brother or sister, or child to 60 percent. 
over age 18 if unable to 
work. 
Arizona...-.....-- Dependent unmarried | $2 for each dependent 6 20 26 312 
child under age 18; non- up to 3. 
working spouse or parents. 
Connecticut... .... Dependent child 16 years | $3 for each dependent 12 24 36 936 
of age and under. up to 44 weekly ben- 
efit amount. 
District of Colum-| Dependent child under | $1 for each dependent 3 20 120 400 
bia. age 16; if disabled— up to3. 
spouse, other relatives, 
or older children. 
Maryland. ---. Dependent child not over | $2 for each child up to s 25 33 858 
age 16, $8 for 4 or more. 
Massachusetts....| Dependent child under | $2 for each child.....-- (2) 25 (2) (2) 
age 18. 
Michigan.........| Dependent child under | $2 for each child up to . 24 32 640 
age 18, or under age 21 4 or more. 
if disabled. 
Nevada...........| Dependent wife, child | $3 for each dependent 12 25 37 962 
under age 16 and not em- up to 4 or more. 
ployed; husband, par- 
ent, brother or sister—if 
unable to work. 
North Dakota....| Dependent unmarried | $2 for each child up to 6 20 26 520 
child under age 18 and 3 or more. 
not receiving more than 
$5 in wages. 
en i et ede Dependent child or step- | $2.50 for each depend- 5 25 30 780 
child under age 18. ent up to 2. 
Wyoming......... Dependent child, adopted | $3 for each dependent 6 25 31 620 
child, or stepchild aged up to $6. 
18 or under. 


























1 The District of Columbia law provides the same maximum with or without dependents. 
2 Depends on the high-quarter earnings of the claimant. The maximum, including dependents’ allow- 


ances, may not exceed wages. 


the schedule from $2 for one child 
up to $6 for three or more children. 
As $20 is the maximum weekly bene- 
fit arr ount, the total augmented bene- 
fit payable in North Dakota is $26 
under the amended act. A depend- 
ent is defined as an unmarried child, 
including a stepchild or an adopted 
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child whether or not legally adopted, 
who is under age 18 and is living 
with the individual claiming benefits 
or receiving regular support from him 
and receiving no remuneration in ex- 
cess of $5 in the claim week. If both 
the husband and wife receive benefits 
with respect to a week of unemploy- 


ment, only one of them is entitled to 
receive dependents’ allowances. 


Ohio.—The unemployment insur- 
ance act of Ohio provides (effective 
August 22, 1949) the sum of $2.50 for 
each of an eligible claimant’s de- 
pendent children under 18, but not 
more than $5 for any 1 week. The 
amendment defines a dependent child 
as any child or stepchild of the in- 
dividual claiming the benefit, who 
at the beginning of the claimant’s 
current benefit year was under 18 
years of age and was being wholly or 
chiefly supported by such individual. 
If both husband and wife qualify for 
benefits for the same week, only one 
of them is entitled to the additional 
payment. As the maximum benefit 
payment in Ohio has been raised to 
$25 a week, the total over-all maxi- 
mum payment has thus become $30 a 
week, 


Wyoming.—Effective for claims 
filed with respect to any benefit year 
beginning on or after January 1, 1950, 
the Wyoming act is amended to pro- 
vide dependents’ allowances in addi- 
tion to the basic benefits. The amount 
that may be paid is $3 per week for 
each dependent child, adopted child, 
or stepchild, 18 years of age or under, 
or $6 for two or more dependent chil- 
dren. If both husband and wife are 
receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits, only the parent having the 
custody of the children is entitled to 
the additional allowances paid on 
their behalf. The maximum basic 
benefit amount was raised to $25 a 
week; the total potential benefit in- 
cluding dependents’ allowances there- 
fore amounts to $31 a week. 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security 


Social Security 
Administration 


CHILDREN’s Burgeav. The Midcentury 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 13 pp. 
Explains the need for the White 

House Conference and outlines its ob- 

jectives. Limited free distribution; 

apply to the Children’s Bureau, Social 

Security Administration, Washington 

25, D. C 


General 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Developments in Social Security 
and Workmen’s Compensation 
With a Paper on Evaluating Com- 
pany’s Insurance Programs. (In- 
surance Series No. 81.) New York: 
The Association, 1949. 43 pp. 
Papers presented at a panel session 

on Practical Implications of Social 

Security Legislation. They include 

State Disability Legislation, Federal 

Social Security, and Labor Relations 

Aspects. 

Buiancuarp, L. R. Socialism, Severity, 
“Security”: A Look at British Life 
Under Welfare Rule. Rochester, 
N. ¥.: The Gannett Newspapers, 
1949. 64 pp. 

DEES, JESSE WALTER, JR. Flophouse: 
An Authentic Undercover Study of 
“Flophouses,” “Cage Hotels,” In- 
cluding Missions, Shelters and In- 
stitutions Serving Unattached 
(Homeless) Men. Francestown, 
N. H.: Marshall Jones Co., 1948. 
170 pp. $4. 

A sociological study. 

DrtxiaRD, DuptEy. The Economics of 
John Maynard Keynes—The The- 
ory of a Monetary Economy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
364 pp. $5. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices 
of publications in this list is intended as 
@ service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers 
and not to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


DuLLEs, Foster Ruea. Labor in 
America. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1949. 402 pp. $4.50. 
Traces the development of the labor 

movement. 

FaBRICANT, Soitomon. The Rising 
Trend of Government Employment. 
(Occasional Paper 29.) New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., June 1949. 30 pp. 50 
cents. 

Discusses the number of Govern- 
ment workers, their jobs, and the fac- 
tors affecting Government employ- 
ment. 

FITzGERALD, J. RosertT. “Causes of 
Blindness in Illinois.” Sight-Sav- 
ing Review, New York, Vol. 19, 
Spring 1949, pp. 11-24. 65 cents. 
“Presents findings of study of 6,881 

applicants for blind assistance in Illi- 

nois, and compares them with Federal 

studies.” 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED Nations. Essentials 
of Rural Welfare: An Approach to 
the Improvement of Rural Well- 
Being. Washington: The Organ- 
ization, Mar. 1949. 43 pp. 50 
cents. 

Suggests procedures for planning 
and carrying out rural welfare pro- 
grams. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE BrITISH 
FEDERATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS AND 
THE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Salaries and Conditions of Work of 
Social Workers. London: Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, 
1947. 86 pp. 2s.6d. 


McGILL, Dan Mays. An Analysis of 
Government Life Insurance. (S. 8. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education Studies.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1949. 290 pp. $3.75. 

Describes the principal policy pro- 
visions of Government life insurance, 
assesses the governmental subsidies 
involved, and evaluates the insurance 
as an instrument of social policy. 


MILLS, FREDERICK C., and LonG, CLarR- 
ENCE D. The Statistical Agencies 
of the Federal Government. (Pub- 
lications of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., No. 50.) 
New York: The Bureau, 1949. 201 


pp. $2. 


Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development, 
Washington: The Brookings Insti. 
tution, 1949. 397 pp. $4. 


MOvLTON, HAROLD G. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC Reg- 
SEARCH. Studies in Income and 
Wealth. Vol. 11. New York: The 
Bureau, 1949. 450 pp. $4.50. 


Includes The Changing Industria] 
Distribution of Gainful Workers— 
Comments on the Decennial Statis- 
tics, 1820-1940, by Solomon Fabri- 
cant; Changes in the Industria] 
Composition of Manpower Since the 
Civil War, by Daniel Carson; and 
Fluctuations in the Saving-Income 
Ratio—A Problem in Economic Fore- 
casting, by Franco Modigliani. 


PRESIDENT’S STEEL INDUSTRY Boarp. 
Report to the President of the 
United States on the Labor Dispute 
in the Basic Steel Industry. Wash- 
ington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off, 
Sept. 10, 1949. 83 pp. 

Gives the present status of com- 
pany insurance and pension plans in 
the steel industry and also considers 
the roles of Government and industry 
in providing security for workers. 
RvuGGLEs, RicHarp. An Introduction 

to National Income and Income 

Analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1949. 349 pp. 

$3.75. 

SHEVKY, ESHREF, and WILLIAMS, 
MariILtyn. The Social Areas of Los 
Angeles: Analysis and Typology. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1949. 172 pp. $4. 

Analyzes variations in the social 
characteristics of the population in 
Los Angeles and considers, in detail, 
the city’s social areas. 

STrovuT, RANDALL S. Recent Trends in 
State Grants-In-Aid and Shared- 


Tazes. (Bureau of Business Re- 
search Bulletin No. 36.) State 
College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State 


College, 1948. 40 pp. Processed. 
UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. An- 
nual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Organi- 
zation, 1 July 1947-30 June 1948. 


Lake Success: United Nations, 
1948. 135 pp. $1.50. 

UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. De- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Bibli- 


ographies in Social Welfare from 
Various Countries. Lake Success: 
Department of Social Affairs, 1949. 
61 pp. Processed. 


UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS. DIVI- 
SION OF SocraAL AcTiviITIEs. Social 


Welfare Information Series on Cur- 


Social Security 
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rent Literature and National Con- 

ferences, First Semester, 1948. Lake 

Success: Department of Social 

Affairs, 1949. Processed. 

Based on information received from 
16 Governments. 

UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
National Income Statistics of Var- 
ious Countries, 1938-1947. Lake 
Success: The Statistical Office, 
1948. 150 pp. $1.50. 

U. S. CONGRESS. House. Ways AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE. Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1949. (H. Rept. 
1300, 8lst Cong., lst sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949 
207 pp. 

Report on H. R. 6000, a bill “‘to ex- 
tend and improve the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system, to 
amend the public assistance and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes.” 
U. S. CONGRESS. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 

THE ECONOMIC REPORT. Economy of 

the South; A Report ... on the 

Impact of Federal Policies on the 

Economy of the South. (Joint Com- 

mittee Print, 81st Cong., 1st sess.) 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1949. 92 pp. 

A study of 13 Southern States in 
terms of their economic development, 
and an analysis of important Federal 
policies affecting them. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. Hearings on Reor- 
ganization Plans No. 1 and No. 2 of 
1949, 81st Congress, 1st Session. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print Off., 
1949. 354 pp. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 provided 
for a Department of Welfare, and Plan 
No. 2 provided for transferring the 
Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Social Security Administration to 
the Department of Labor. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. BuREAU 
OF LABOR STANDARDS. Federal La- 
bor Laws and Agencies—A Lay- 
man’s Guide. Washington: U. 8S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 94 pp. 25 
cents. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or LasBor STATISTICS. The Gift of 
Freedom—A Study of the Economic 
and Social Status of Wage Earners 
in the United States. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 142 
Pp. 55 cents. 

Discusses the factors influencing 
the economic and social welfare of the 
American worker under six main 
headings—the work force, productive 
capacity, purchasing power and liv- 
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ing standards, social security, labor 

organization, and civil rights. 

U. S. Economic COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Fourth Report to Con- 
gress ... (H. Doc. 308, 81st Cong., 
[st sess.)’ Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. 134 pp. 

WASHINGTON, LAWRENCE. How To 
Plan Your Financial Security. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949. 265 pp. $2.95. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Cavan, SHONLE; BurGeEss, ERNEST W.; 
Havicuurst, Rosert J.; and Goup- 
HAMER, HERBERT. Personal Adjust- 
ment in Old Age. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1949. 204 pp. $2.95. 

Defines and analyzes the problems 
of personal adjustment to old age, and 
describes ways of measuring adjust- 
ment. Includes information on the 
aged obtained from census data and 
special surveys. 

“How Much Are Monthly Beneficia- 
ries Receiving? The Greater Bene- 
fits Provided to Retired Railroad 
Workers and Survivors Are Re- 
flected in the Amounts of Retire- 
ment and Survivor Annuities Being 
Paid on December 31, 1948.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board) , Chicago, Vol. 10, Sept. 
1949, pp. 182-186. 

Myers, Rosert J. “Beneficiary Sta- 
tistics Under the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Program and 
Some Possible Demographic Studies 
Based on These Data.” Journal of 
the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 44, Sept. 
1949, pp. 388-396. $8 a year. 

Pau, Georce A. “Summary of Physi- 
cal Findings of Employees over 
Sixty Years of Age.” Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, Vol. 
18, Sept. 1949, pp. 360-364. 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT FunpD. 
Chronology of the United Mine 
Workers of America Welfare and 
Retirement Fund. Washington: 
United Mine Workers of America, 
1949. 15 pp. 

Covers the period between 1945 and 
May 15, 1949. 


Employment Security 


“Those Unemployment Figures: A 
Statistical Debate Turns Into a Po- 
litical One; How Good Are the 
Census Estimates?” Fortune, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 40, Sept. 1949, pp. 76-77. 
$1.25. 


WILson, Howarp. Wage Guarantee 
Plans: A Study of Employment 
Regulation. Chicago: Economic 
Institute, 1948. 15 pp. 

Describes the Hormel, Procter and 

Gamble, 9d the Nunn-Bush plans. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


NEw YorK ScHOOL oF SOCIAL WoRK. 
Social Work as Human Relations— 
Anniversary Papers of the New 
York School of Social Work and the 
Community Service Society of New 
York. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 288 pp. $3.75. 
Includes chapters on social work 

theory and techniques and on profes- 

sional training. 

PAINTER, WILLIAM L. “The Essential 
Nature of Old Age Assistance.” 
Virginia Public Welfare, Richmond, 
Vol. 27, June 1949, pp. 4-5 ff. Free. 

“Social Security: Nothing’s Too 
Good for Grandpa.” Time, New 
York, Vol. 54, Sept. 5, 1949, pp. 
16-17. 20 cents. 

Describes old-age assistance bene- 
fits in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


BAIN, KATHERINE, and STUART, HAROLD 
C. “Facts and Figures About Child 
Health in the United States—A 
Critical Appraisal of the Academy 
of Pediatrics Study of Child Health 
Services and Pediatric Education.” 
American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Vol. 39, Sept. 1949, pp. 
1091-1098. 70 cents. 

FULTON, JOHN T. “Dental Services of 
the Children’s Bureau.” Journal 
of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 38, June 1949, 
pp. 721-722. 75 cents. 

Ma, GIOH-Fanc (DJU). One Hundred 
Years of Public Services for Chil- 
dren in Minnesota. (Social Service 
Monographs.) Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. 331 pp. 
$5. 

Traces the development of the child 
welfare services in Minnesota that are 
related to the problems of dependency, 
neglect, and delinquency. Includes 
a bibliography. 

MACKIE, ROMAINE P. Education of 
Crippled Children in the United 
States. (Office of Education Leafiet 
No. 80.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

MANNING, Lucy, and Dramonp, Nor- 
ENE. State Child-Labor Stand- 
ards—A State-by-State Summary of 
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Laws Affecting the Employment of 
Minors Under 18 Years of Age. (U. 
8S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 98.) Wash- 


ington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1949. 182 pp. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Bureau of 


Health and Medical Care 


BaERWALD, FRIEDRICH. “Health In- 
surance—American Plan.” Amer- 
ica, New York, Vol. 81, Sept. 17, 
1949, pp. 633-635. 15 cents. 


Boas, Ernst P. “The Need for a Na- 
tional Health Program.” Journal 
of the National Medical Association, 
New York, Vol. 41, July 1949, pp. 
170-172. 50 cents. 


Brumm, JoHN. “Health Programs in 
Collective Bargaining.” University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Urbana, Vol. 
46, Feb. 1949, pp. 3-22. 5 cents. 
Describes the outstanding features 

of current health benefit plans and 
discusses some of the problems. Con- 
siders only the part of a welfare fund 
that provides for benefits to workers 
and their dependents for nonoccupa- 
tional injury or illness. 

CANADA. Bureau oFr i  STArTISTICs. 
HEALTH AND WELFARE DIVISION. 
Health Reference Book, 1948. Ot- 


tawa: King’s Printer, 1949. 121 pp. 

Statistical data and background 
material concerning the Canadian 
health services; includes a summary 
of the system of health oo intro- 
duced in 1948. 


CLARK, MARGUERITE. Medicine on the 
March: A Progress Report. New 
York: Published for Newsweek by 
Punk & Wagnalls Co., 1949. 308 pp. 
$3.50. 


Discusses medical progress during 
and since the war and reports on re- 
cent research developments. 


Essex County SERVICE FOR THE 
CHRONICALLY ILL. Report of a Sur- 
vey of the Chronically Ill in Essex 
County, New Jersey. Newark: 
The Service, 33 pp. Processed. 


“Free Medicine: Tryout on Coast.” 
United States News and World Re- 
port, Washington, Vol. 27, July 22, 
1949, pp. 22-24. 15 cents. 

Describes the Washington State 
program that provides free medical 
care, dental service, and hospitaliza- 
tion for all persons on the State wel- 
fare rolls. 


Hocg, VanE M. “Hospital Survey and 
Construction Program.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
64, Aug. 12, 1949, pp. 991-1009. 10 
cents. 


Summarizes the work accomplisheg 
since the passage of the Hospital Sur. 
vey and Construction Act in 1946. 


RANDALL, OLLIE A. “The Chronically 
Ill Who Live in the Community.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 25, June 1949, pp, 
524-532. $1.50. 


RICHARDSON, WILLIAM ALAN. “Report 
from Britain: The People View the 
National Health Service.”” Medical 


Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Aug, 
1949, pp. 45-54 f. 25 cents. 


“State Sickness Insurance Systems: 
New York and Washington.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
Vol. 69, July 1949, pp. 37-39. 40 
cents. 

The provisions of the laws. 


STrectitz, Epwarp J., ed. Geriatric 
Medicine, the Care of the Aging and 
the Aged. 2d ed. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1949. 773 pp. 
$12. 

Includes Medical Care of the Normal 
Aged, by Frederic D. Zeman; Prin- 
ciples of Geriatric Medicine, by Ed- 
ward J. Stieglitz; and Mental Disease, 
by Winfred Overholser. 


Younc, Rosert E. S. “National 
Health Plans—British and Amer- 
ican.” Rhode Island Medical 
Journal, Providence, Vol. 32, July 
1949, pp. 388-397. 25 cents. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


(Continued fom page 2) 


up to 6 months and involving visits to 
all parts of the United States have 
been arranged for the 596 officials and 
technicians, from over 50 countries, 
who visited the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and its constituent bu- 
reaus during the past fiscal year. Of 
long-term visitors, 39 were United 
Nations Fellows studying our welfare 
services for3to5months. Other vis- 
itors included labor and social welfare 
technicians brought to this country 
under two new exchange programs— 
those of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the Department 
of the Army. National, State, and 
local public and private agencies of 
all types, universities, schools of so- 
cial work, clinics, and hospitals have 
cooperated to provide study opportu- 
nities for these visitors. Most of the 
visitors are persons of wide experi- 
ence and have willingly shared their 
technical knowledge with staff in our 


programs to further international 
exchange in this field. 

Technical consultation to other 
countries was provided under inter- 
national exchange programs as well 
as through United States technical aid 
programs. This country has loaned 
experts to serve as United Nations 
consultants under the United Nations 
advisory social welfare services pro- 
gram. Through the United States 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
program, experts in maternal and 
child health and welfare, general fam- 
ily welfare, social assistance, and social 
insurance have visited a number of 
Latin-American countries during the 
past year. 

The aims of the United Nations 
have been furthered by the participa- 
tion of officials of the Social Security 
Administration in the work of various 
international commissions and or- 
ganizations. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Commissioner for Social Security, is 
the United States representative on 
the Social Commission of the United 


Nations and expert member on the 
United Nations Staff Benefit Commit- 
tee. He is also United States member 
and chairman of the Permanent In- 
ter-American Committee on Social 
Security, United States member on 
the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security, and member of the 
International Labor Organization's 
Committee of Social Security Experts. 


Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, serves as _ the 
United States representative on the 
Executive Board of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Both 
Miss Lenroot and Jane Hoey, Director 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
are members of the United States 
Committee, International Conference 
of Social Work. 

The development of international 
social policy has also been furthered 
by the participation of staff members 
in the work of the Social Welfare and 
Labor Subcommittees of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Interna- 
tional Social Policy. 
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29,746) 18,438) 12,290| 134,633! 14,182) 2,732} 142) 37,396 2,729] 2,675| 2,341| 3, 198) 59,797| 20,435) 1,576) 5,890 
ial 30,173 18, 532) 12,200| 139,417) 14,342, 2,768 163; 38,176) 2, 507 2, 685} 2,166) 3, 108) 55, 435 19, 258; 1, 404 4,472 
on 30,613, 18,651) 12,455) 144,822) 14,492) 2,804 175| 38,464) 2,342 2,904; 2,207; 3,250 62, 151) 20,088; 1, 6095 3, 356 
31,188 18,819 12,700) 145, 545) 14, 684) 2, 847) 212; 39, 178| 2, 612 2, 539) 2, 329) 3, 475 79, 966) 27,997| 2,698 3, 639 
on | | | | | j | | | 
| i | } 
he OO EE 426,024) 31,900! 18,893) 12,530) 144, 985 14, 854| 2, 87 208) 30, 203| 2,509; 2,712) 2,169) 3,204) 103, o11| 39,849) 4,059! 3,059 
1's SIT 441, 590, 32,688; 18,977) 12,719) 138,706) 15,049) 2,916) 250) q 2, 571 2, 533) 2,099; 2,772) 115, 268) , 103; 4,998) 3,951 
March... _. ae: 501,858 33,556) 19,092) 12,846] 140,283) 15, 297 2, 950) 279, 39,749) 3,410) 2,274) 2,634) 3,153) 152,204) 60, 766) 7,648) 5, 708 
ts. Spel. te ee 477,092 34,246 19,208 12,942) 141,261) 15,504) 3,002 304; 39,216) 2,914 1, 787| 2,659) 2,715) 136, 558 , 423; 8, 905 5, 448 
a 485,046 34,928 19,335) 12,931| 142,639| 15,703! 3, 036 315; 40,207; 2,842 4,182) 2,912) 2,554; 146,712) 44,618) 5,414 6, 718 
he June..__. 491,115 35,615 19,461) 13,067) 139,513) 15,904; 3,071) 337; 40,022) 2,893 3,011) 3,003) 2,608) 154, 695 45,797) 5,542) 6,576 
ae 482,323 36,139 19,532) 13,156) 136, 308) 15,993) 3, 097/ 365) 39,554) 2, 501 2, 196) 2, 687/ 2,071) 148,767; 48,938) 5,553) 5,466 
he August........ 493, 469, 36,869 19, 641) 13, 756) 141, 983) 16,167) 3,120) 402) 40,767| 2,944) 2,602) 3,074) 3,364) 170,620) 24,135) 9,107) 4, 908 
he —s - ‘: | | | | | | 
al 1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries, January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act beginning 
Partly estimated. July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 
th ? Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 12 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
or + Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and registration period. Annual] amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service payments, 
e, Commission. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
2g survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not included. establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
. ‘ Veterans’ pensions and compensation, number of continued claims, > 
§ Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated, 18 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- Act. 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 16 Payments: annual and mpm payments (amounts certified, including 
al widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status under 
d status, the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
| ’ Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
"S by Civil Service Commission, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration Programs; 
* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
d * Number of decedents on whose account menpeum pageant were made, temporary disability compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Read- 
“ ” Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and justment Act. 





veterans’ programs; see August Bulletin for annua] data by program. 
a in Rhode Island beginning 


" Compensation for temporary disability 
r 1946, in New Jersey beginning 


April 1943, in California beginning Decem 
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Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, 





























1947-49 
{In thousands] 
and survivors insurance | CBemployment insurance 
Rail- 
ede: Taxes road 
Period Federal | civil- | °%°3t-| State | Federal) unem- 
insurance] service | "S$ | Unem- | unem-/| ploy- 
contri- | contri- and | ployment} ploy- | ment 
butions!|  bu- their | contribu-| ment | insur- 
tions? | _°™- tions? | taxes‘ | ance 
ployees contri- 
butions 
Fiscal year: 
1947-48. ............ $1, 616, 162|$482, 585 $557, 061/$1, 007, 087|$207, 919)$145, 148 
1948-49_ _........... 1, 690, 296) 553, 461) 563,833) 988,966) 222,850) 9, 816 
2 months ended: 
August 1947__...... 401, 648) 282,936; 19,015 288,613) 11, 463 1, 880 
August 1948___..__. 442, 631) 268,008) 19,539) 264,340) 14, 510 11 
August 1949. ___._.. 438, 155) 357,763) 12, 385 272, 826; 18, 416 35 
1948 
ee A 379, 573) 23,931; 17,161 152, 242) 12,924 6 
September___......__. 7,968) 26,779) 121, 632 10, 978 242 12 
ae 58,804; 25, 904 4, 649 95, 185 1, 683 3 
November............ 357,617| 29,454) 14,050 176, 088; 12, 336 2, 407 
a ee 7,062} 27,709) 125, 842 8, 707 1, 531 3 
1949 
January. ............. 38,039; 28, 489) 1, 201 80,053; 14, 492 2, 564 
February............-. 279, 829; 27,707 5, 578 97, 531) 152, 784 19 
|” EI 25, 937; 30,571) 132, 752 3, 813 9,082) 2,495 
a ee 75,191; 25,808; 2,370 104,645) 3,098 6 
nengipalinaonamndatebines 391,411| 28, 587 6, 910 135,977; 11,423 1l 
| Se eer ere 5, 806; 34,119) 129, 310 11, 651 1, 718 2, 285 
deta wdib<cuivdllilne 57, 549) 25, 765) 2, 696 109, 663; 4, 589 1 
Sia nctnboddindiana 380, 606) 5 331 ee) 9, 689 163, 163) 13, 827 34 
| 














1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State ncies; corrected to Oct. 20, 1949. 
r the Federal Unemployment Tax 


A Yaar taxes paid by employers un 
ct. 

5’ Represents August contributions of $29.5 million from employees, and 
roams for fiscal year 1949-50 of $302.5 million from the Fede 
men 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


Govern- 











Tadle 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1948-50 

{In thousands] 























| Fiscal year 1948-49 | Fiscal year 1949-59 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Item | Appro- | tures Appro- tures 
priations'| through |priations') through 
| August August 
| 19482 | 19493 
| i ee icamaes | Ge 
ee |$1,604,640 | $321, 452 ($1,991,956 | $407, 669 
Administrative expenses__-___-...- | 45,434 | 10,433 | 53,956| 10,20 
Federal Security Agency, Social _-———|—_—_—_ —_ —|——_—_——. 
Security Administration. 45, 332 | 8,249 | 53,854 8, 380 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. _..______-_- 102 16 102 16 
Department of the Treasury ?- __- ( 2, 168 (*) 1, 815 
EE TN ee 949,750 | 216, 886 |1, 193, 000 284, 340 
Unemployment insurance and | 
employment service adminis- | 
FS 130, 000 64, 642 135, 000 35, 496 
Old-age assistance_.._..........-- 113, 330 ] { 185, 590 
CEE SS 797,000 |: 3,355 | +1,058,000 5, 271 
Aid to dependent children. _____- | 30, 505 || | 53, 202 
Maternal and child health serv- 
| RR eee Se catieaes 11,750 | 2,444 11, 000 2, 336 
Services for crippled children... 7,500 | 1, 700 7, 500 1, 503 
Child welfare services___-____- 3, 500 | 868 3, 500 942 
Emergency maternity and infant 
ee i inte (5) 42 : 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance -_..--__-- .| ©607,086 | $93,815 |'745,000 | * 112,89 
Reconversion unemployment bene- | | 
fits for seamen. -_................ 2, 420 318 233 
? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 


2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre 
ceding fiscal year. 
3 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 


Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

* Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 


5 Appropriation for 1947-48 ($3 million) available until June 30, 1949. 

* Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

7 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1949-50 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1949-50 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 



























































| under 
aa 
ecified [In thousands] 
>) as ——— eS ee ae ao — ee 
— Receipts Expenditures Assets 
1949-59 me | Ge ee 
—— Period P tat Cash with | Credit of Total 
'xpendi- Appropri- | Interest | Benefit | Adminis- | Govern. | ,disburs- | fund ac: | gcsots at 
ee . pay- trative ing officer | count at d of 
tures ations received | ments ? expenses ment at end of end of en 
hrough securities period period period 
August acquired * 
19493 ee » ——————EE——EEEEe — a 
a Cumulative, January 1937-August 1949 .--++---+---.------|$13, 471, 578 | $1, 260, 583 | $2, 761, 186 $342, 093 |$11, 173, 670 $72, 219 $382, 993 $11, 628, 882 
$407, 660 Fiseal year: 
—<—= 1947-48_.... - - See ce ~ conse cemnascegacecssonnumebomnggge abae 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
10, 211 ee. —ao4 : mine o Ge teat Giese 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53,465 | 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12,410 | 11,309, 949 
—_.... 2 months ended: 
8, 389 August 1947........ . pencccabemens ° 402, 348 64 78, 520 7, 215 —42, 000 55, 927 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
August 1948... MN! SE 445, 882 25 93, 815 9, 938 — 20, 000 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
16 August 1949__. . peuccedeubisetanenl 441, 759 82 112, 896 10, 012 — 57, 000 72, 219 382, 993 11, 628, 882 
1, 815 1948 
284, 340 August. --...--.--.-. = pabanuncebie ‘ 982, 547 |............ 46, 853 6 2081... ccas-tee 80, 039 392,018 | 10, 388, 835 
—. Septem ber-. pee none ee, Se a Tp 7, 968 11, 032 47, 456 3, 977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
October... . Pn Bad o TN% 58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042} —26,000 66, 400 40,986 | 10, 363, 147 
November : PRI ME a8 ELS. «TO ee one : 48, 548 Cf ere ae 62, 732 349,048 | 10, 667, 541 
35, 496 December nenaivinhsitpennn ena 7, 062 100, 660 49, 335 4, 215 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
185, 
5, o- 1949 | 
53, 202 January SAME T ctedecceen 50, 088 | PR eee 67, 597 82,216 | 10, 705, 573 
February : paacdedes Ee 51, 090 | aR 72, 338 302, 360 | 10,930, 459 
2, 336 March. ...... pawee oun ams --| 25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 67, 307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
1, 508 April “7 ESS 75, 191 136 54, 244 4, 616 — 20, 000 66, 421 62,516 | 10, 924, 698 
949 May......- ; SR 2 PD | 391, 411 ieee dent 54, 775 1 | eee 66, 452 394,452 | 11, 256, 665 
June.......- a : babu 5, 834 107, 110 55, 712 3, 948 434, 910 66, 870 12, 410 11, 309, 949 
Be: as : wee eneeenneene| 61, 153 &2 55, 859 5, 040 — 57, 000 76, 643 59, 972 11, 310, 285 
August. - — . —— a | nevéseneeus 57, 037 4, ROME eet 72, 219 382, 993 11, 628, 882 
112, oad 4 
1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
23 tributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
alll to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain redeemed. 
aa l= War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amendments Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Car, ; ° 
or pr | 2 Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
ee beginning July 1948, represent checks issued. 
Social 
+ Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 
poses, | [In thousands] 
i. lemsietil | ‘ Siete eanemena Railroad unemployment insurance 
Ne 0 nex- ; accoun 
Total assets} U.S. Gov-| pended |___ EE — 
ions); | Period at end of ernment valance Retet 
*ncies period securities | at end of | Interest With- Balance , Interest | Benefit alance 
| acquired ! | period | Deposits | codited | drawals? gl Sy Deposits | credited payments wt of 





. : -— Se | <7 — 





























Cumulative, January 1936-August | | 
mn ‘ $8, 124,455 | $8, 080, 332 $44, 123 ($12,817,974 |$1,036,579 |4$6, 507,750 | $7,239,642 | $876,993 | $101,035 | $270, 101 $884, 813 
iseal year: 
194748 8, 323, 029 | 446,399 | 24,630 | 1,007,346 147, 076 | 798, 132 7, 365,781 | 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 248 
194849 8,182,417 | —160,067 | 44,085 | 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 | 77 20, 067 76,978 | 899, 687 
2 months ended: | 
August 1947 7, 993, 421 112,000 | 29, 421 | 282, 219 | 22 | 163, 084 7, 128, 647 1,717 3 6,150 | 864,773 
August 1948 8, 410, 047 91,000 | 20,648 | 259, 332 71 173, 271 7, 451, 913 s y 8, 098 958, 134 
August 1949 8, 124, 455 — 58, 000 44,123 | 271, 070 197 314, 355 7, 239, 642 21 | 24 18, 858 884, 813 
| | | | 
1948 
August 8, 410, 047 121, 000 20, 648 | 224, 192 | 52 106,729 | 7,451,913 | 3 | 7 4,156 | 958,134 
September 8, 363, 664 —40,007 | 14, 273 15, 017 | 3, 612 | 61,086 | 7,409, 455 | 7] 466 | 4,398 | 954, 209 
October 8, 334, 837 —35,000 | 20,446 27, 499 | 180 | 52, 497 7, 384, 637 2) 24 4,034 | 950,201 
Novem ber 8, 501, 336 167, 000 19, 944 227, 218 |... 53,982 | 7, 557,873 12 | : | 4,364 | 943,462 
December 8, 520, 442 14, 974 24, 077 14,187 | 76,387 | 76,120 | 7,572,327 | 3 9, 654 5,005 | 948,115 
| 1949 | 
January 8, 437, 274 —90, 000 30, 909 28, 449 75 102,121 | 7,498,730 bebe 9 | 7,017 | 938, 544 
| February 8, 469, 436 34,000 | 29,071 149, 261 15 110,183 | 7, 537, 824 | 12 | 2) 6,946 931,612 
March 8,320,510 | —149,007 29, 152 15, 414 4,040 156,050 | 7,401,228 11 | 502 | 10,364 | 919,283 
April 8, 201, 763 — 121, 000 31, 405 32, 252 646 140, 420 7, 293, 706 | 4 80 11,310 | 908,057 
May 8, 252, 764 42,000 | 40,405 200, 143 193 141,640 | 7,352,402 | 7 | 24 | 7,726 | 900,361 
June 8, 182, 417 —74, 026 44, 085 15, 260 74, 813 159, 745 7, 282, 730 | 12 9, 297 | 7,716 | 899,687 
July 8, 066, 111 — 105, 000 32, 779 37, 489 76 150,325 | 7, 169, 970 1 7,494 896, 141 
August 8, 124, 455 47,000 44,123 233, 581 121 164, 030 7, 239, 642 20 15 11,364 | 884,812 





fund amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $9,694,000 from the railroad unem- 

time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ployment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses 

deemed. on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unem- 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance § Ployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

account amounting to $107,161,000 sities ‘ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 





1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current- t status‘ at the end of the month, 
type of benefit and by month, August 1948-August 1949, and monthly t actions, by type of benefit, Auguss 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 15, 1949] 
Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent's 
—e 
oat Number | Amount aes Num- sill Num- |, mount) Num- tad Num — Num-| 4 
ber | ber | ber | be mount 
ae | 
| 
$43, 370. 4| 902, 724|$25, 027. 0| 303, 978| $4,059. 0} 557,390) $7, 188.8) 195,351) $4, 010.6) 141,503 $2,931.0 11,344 $1549 
43, 928. 6/1, 003, 451| 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652 7,300.1 199,033) 4,089.7) 141,713) 2,939.6) 11,464) 155.9 
44, 515. 5|1, 016, 303) 25, 696.8) 311,319) 4, 168. 4| 570, 592) 7, 389. 5| 202,876, 4,172.8) 141,155) 2,990.1) 11,613, sr. 
45, 105. 0| 1, 029, 835) 26, 073.0) 315,391) 4, 227.3) 575,473) 7, 463. 6| 206, 309| 4,246. 2| 141,248) 2,935.1) 11,736 ang 
45, 872. 5)1, 047, 985] 26, 564.2) 320,928) 4,307.3! 581, 7, 549.0) 210,253} 4,331.0) 1 2, 958.6) 11,903] 1623 
46, 754. 7/1, 060, 674) 27, 179.1) 327,008} 4,398.9] 585,916) 7,619.6) 214,110) 4,414.6) 143,088 2,978.9] 11,988 léas 
47, 737. 1|1, 093, 636| 27, 857.9| 333,853) 4, 501.8) 591, 7, 705. 2| 217, 897| 4,498.3] 144,201| 3,008.8| 12,076, 1649 
48, 852. 9/1, 120, 238] 28, 601.0) 341,834) 4,620.7) 598,589) 7,805.2) 223,413) 4,617.4) 145,656) 3,041.5) 12,229, 167.2 
49, 750. 5|1, 140, 960} 29, 195. 5| 347,861! 4,711.6) 604,375) 7,890. 5| 227,811) 4,711.9) 146,958 3,071.7) 12,37 169.3 
50, 631. 0/1, 161, 046] 29, 782.3) 353,700) 4,801.8) 609, 7, 968. 1| 232,170) 4,806.1) 148,184) 3,101.3| 12,514) I7L3 
51, 520. 0)1, 180, 909! 30, 369. 1) 350,840] 4,898.1 614,714) 8, 043.8) 236,304) 4,807.7) 149,724 3,137.9 12.667, 175 
52, 131. 4/1, 195, 955| 30, $23. 4| 364,009! 4,965. 4| 614,601 8,044.5 239,902} 4,973.7| 150,130) 3,149.2, 12.780 1758 
53, 086. 1/1, 216, 963| 31, 450. 4) 370, 293| 5, 065. 1) 618,067) 8, 100. 4| 244,420) 5,072.3) 150,937, 3,170.5) 12,924) 1774 
59, 605. 8)1, 379, 724) 35, 977.8) 411,965! 5, 665.2) 647,880] 8, 485.9) 243,574) 5,044.6) 202,437) 4,255.3) 12,918) 177.0 
1, 408.4) ° 30, 888.1) 10,575} 158.0, 10,689) 1527) 5,525, 118.7) 3,884) 87.3, 231) 3.5 
381. 6, 174.4 478 46.4) 5, 862 79. 0) 02 17. a 2, 873 61.9 93} L3 
17. 4 13.7 1 20; —46 ae -.4 —3 , a on 
2, 940, 204 60, 651. 1/1, 408, 778, 36, 705. 2} 419,063| 5, 778.9 682, 670) 8, 561. 4) 248, 194 5, 145.0) 208, 45) 4, 281.5) 13,054) 1781 
| 

















3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entiiument to a benefit 


for some other reason 
* Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 


changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 
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Table 7.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on a benefits, and insured unemployment, by State, August 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1949) 
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Initial claims ! Veet ee wens cgvered Compensated unemployment 

| Average 

Total Waiting-period‘ and Total, part-total, and Total unem- 

~ compensable claims partial unemployment ployment weekly 
Region and State Drs o on 
ompen- loy- 
New sable Average Aver- A 4 ’ 
All Women claims Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks age 
dnimeentn claim- Total Women compen- paid § number of} compen- | weekly 
- ants ? sated benefi- sated pay- 
ciaries ment 
aaa ..| 1,403, 656 | * 437,000 924, 707 9, 931, 737 | § 3,868,000 | 8, 850,006 | 8,457,290 | $170, 628,852 | 1,951, 689 | 8,060,247 | $20.54 | 2, 402, 932 
ion I: 
onnecticut....... 34, 412 8, 813 23, 401 282, 219 | 108, 611 258, 566 831 5, 579, 062 59, 730 249, 784 .92 64, 317 
2S aa iota 9, 446 2, 568 5, 693 78, 099 | 31, 502 74, 224 75, 130 1, 228, 740 17, 338 052 16. 83 18, 033 
Massachusetts... ._. 71, 043 23, 413 46, 442 632,180 | 258,829 587, 356 567, 109 12, 969, 140 130, 872 537,866 | 23.53 143, 668 
New Hampshire. 7, 005 2, 169 | 4, 528 74, 853 | 36, 540 70, 548 62, 399 1, 122, 090 14, 400 57, 965 18. 61 15, 904 
Rhode Island _....... . 17, 582 6, 820 | 9, 392 153, 560 | 65, 941 145, 150 141, 538 3, 136, 044 32, 663 136,275 | 22.61 34, 456 
ment iiiedeccde. ‘ 3, 273 729 | 2, 332 26, 354 11, 449 24, 598 22, 533 424, 735 5, 200 20,679 | 19.64 5, 886 
n II: 

, 4 iiieéaees A ‘i 2, 948 | 608 2, 462 14, 883 | 4,191 13, 330 13, 263 267, 158 3, 061 12, 538 20. 66 3, 643 
New Jersey....... 50, 621 15, 462 31, 298 418, 680 159, 938 387, 960 428, 994 8, 750, 348 98, 999 410,550 | 20.81 99, 086 
New York. .....-.. 240, 980 114, 792 | 1, 805, 089 (*%) 1, 442, 490 | 1, 642, 796 37, 224, 715 379, 108 | 1,614,340 | 22.66 397, 894 
Penns toe ——-s 165, 422 (*) 108, 434 970, 473 (%) 875, 159 809, 956 15, 687, 737 186, 914 784, 19. 64 232, 936 

ion IIT: 
ist. of Col. ..._- 2, 898 845 2, 558 20, 265 8, 010 18, 809 18, 616 327, 070 4, 206 18, 426 17.61 5, 916 
Maryland.__.-. F 20, 207 4, 760 13, 885 156, 844 44, 650 156, 844 155, 803 3, 351, 498 35, 955 146,317 | 22.11 37, 717 
North Carolina.... 29, 082 12, 187 19, 748 180, 726 94, 626 162, 154 139, 210 2, 088, 759 32, 125 133, 565 15. 29 40, 630 
Virgiaia........ 14, 062 3, 066 12, 135 137, 207 52, 556 128, 068 113, 628 1, 846, 363 26, 222 107, 875 16. 58 30, 746 
pain we Ce 19, 893 2, 562 16, 968 144, 113 25, 005 136, 533 120, 137 2, 060, 617 27, 724 981 17. 56 34, 378 
ion IV: 
Kentucky........ 13, 928 2,746 | 10,724 127, 293 35, 047 119, 206 91, 599 1, 410, 446 21, 138 458 15. 57 31, 980 
Michigan 58, 418 11,915 | 33,327 329, 819 94, 829 309, 585 268, 147 6, 416, 247 61, 880 261, 954 24. 21 75, 816 
— dn tstitiinen 81, 648 16,514 65,7 514, 264 149, 229 404, 202 350, 533 6, 624, 206 80, 893 268 19. 22 120, 900 
ion V | 
th detinen 100,984 | 25,801 77, 509 779, 472 313, 606 736, 037 621, 201 11, 393, 842 143, 355 582, 261 18. 91 177, 192 
TE 37, 402 8, 007 25, 615 180, 006 54, 664 150, 172 124 2, 591, 599 33, 029 135, 801 18. 56 39, 585 
Minnesota. ....... R 11, 963 2, 710 10, 838 77, 348 29, 519 70, 405 66, 608 1, 118, 861 15, 371 63, 187 17.13 20, 492 
ual, a 19, 123 6,212 | © 14,317 111, 520 39, 442 91, 136 78, 824 1, 604, 650 18, 190 74, 351 21, 82 26, 770 
ion 
Alabama.......... 17, 533 2, 906 13, 487 160, 275 37, 876 147, 655 138, 211 2, 235, 518 31, 805 129, 245 16, 62 36, 702 
(Ss | 16, 730 4, 985 13, 307 145, 432 63, 681 133, 821 110, 350 1, 509, 658 25, 465 108, 181 13. 76 34, 275 
om 16, 079 5, 504 12, 124 131, 359 | 59, 746 110, 555 103, 843 1, 516, 777 23, 964 98, 256 14. 94 30, 527 
Mississippi_....... ; 7, 567 1, 328 5, 727 57, 503 | 16, 522 52, 980 47, 245 669, 854 10, 903 40, 364 15. 78 13, 338 
South Carolina... how 13, 725 4,065 | 9, 319 91, 467 35, 884 83, 789 130 1, 331, 206 18, 030 73, 479 17. 56 22, 457 
Rouen vil plained 18, 645 5, 856 16, 307 184, 206 | 71, 070 173, 102 150, 952 2, 239, 837 34, 835 145, 078 15. 06 43, 509 
ion : 
SS 4, 858 1, 742 3, 493 34, 134 | 14, 202 31, 014 24, 972 420, 478 5, 763 22, 014 17. 55 8, 101 
eae 4, 932 | 1, 259 3, 576 25, 634 9, 177 , 468 1, 464 397, 311 4, 953 19,828 | 19.07 5, 812 
Missouri. .........- 23, 893 | 7, 902 18, 375 148, 407 | 63, 415 134, 233 110, 316 1, 814, 322 25, 458 103, 443 17.06 35, 688 
a 1, 929 764 1, 382 8, 532 3, 959 7, 727 7, 275 111, 577 1, 679 6, 848 15. 61 2, 062 
North Dakota.......... 226 92 156 1, 399 767 1, 308 1, 278 23, 050 295 1, 16 18. 65 339 

ae uhehate 422 134 316 2, 200 1, 028 2, 030 1, 620 26, 934 374 1,417 17. 52 578 
egion VIII: 

Arkansas.._. F he 9, 411 1, 496 7,416 50, 532 11, 390 46, 305 33, 572 532, 635 7, 747 31, 158 16. 30 13, 461 
Louisiana | 16, 739 | 2, 47 12, 570 111, 349 22, 169 101, 385 84, 298 1, 698, 563 19, 453 78, 624 20. 66 26, 083 
New Mexico. .. 1, 444 | (*) 1,174 10, 646 1, 958 9, 778 10, 465 188, 196 2,415 10, 143 18. 18 3,112 
Oklahoma 10, 390 1, 973 , 268 66, 934 20, 940 62, 086 51, 861 860, 11, 968 49, 759 16. 88 16, 491 
ats Ure ; ol 22, 702 4, 577 19, 371 108, 186 30, 720 94, 036 75, 438 1, 122, 097 17, 409 71, 242 15. 20 29, 542 
on ; 

colorado... wi 3, 820 838 3, 001 22, 253 8,314 20, 093 17, 953 339, 522 4,143 16, 888 19. 34 5, 886 
Idaho 1, 390 391 1, 351 10, 787 5, 658 9, 869 6, 475 115, 086 1, 494 6, 150 17. 98 2,047 
Montana 1, 510 381 1, 064 9, 736 3, 933 8, 651 7, 583 134, 278 1,7 7, 583 17.71 2, 278 
Utah... a 3,115 7380 2, 625 21, 256 7,617 19, 163 16, 855 397, 406 3, 890 16, 158 23. 90 4,817 

ae ATE 636 174 461 2, 691 1, 195 2, 413 2, 696 57, 991 622 2,526 | 21.95 648 
egion X: 
ae galien 5, 478 1,112 4, 447 30, 847 &, 583 28,117 21, 731 457, 335 5, 015 , 887 18. 80 7,469 
California ; a 144, 477 43, 881 79, 665 | 1,019, 187 404, 701 952, 924, 371 20, ‘ 213, 317 874, 667 22.77 234, 448 
Nevada... 2 1, 886 473 1, 390 9, 128 3, 085 9, 107 8, 099 177, 626 1, 869 7, 710 22. 31 1,976 
Oregon... _. : 15, 135 | 2, 066 11, 865 82, 475 27, 388 72, 486 66, 299 1, 336, 133 15, 300 62, 975 20. 59 19, 326 

ak on ma = } 23, 359 4, 504 17, 743 144, 907 41, 293 . 116, 209 2, 408, 251 26, 818 111, 931 20. 04 32, 904 
erritories: 

Alaska... _. 185 62 145 1, 146 637 1, 088 5, 916 136, 793 1, 365 5,814 23. 22 fi 
Hawaii 2, 61 400 2, 325 23,772 4, 054 21, 458 21, 834 450, 989 5, 039 19, 826 21. 92 ul) 
| 




















1 Excludes transitional claims. 

? Estimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and all 
new claims; for New York and Pennsylvania, new claims filed by women are 
estimated. 

§ Differs from number of claims filed, since in some States 1 claim covers more 
than 1 week. 

* Maryland has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

* Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 





railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment 
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aoe program. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- 
ance claims. 

7 Includes estimates for New Mexico, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

§ Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania. 

® Data not received. 

1° Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
—— determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

!! Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 





Table 8.—Unemployment insurance: Selected financial data, by State, June 30, 1949 


[Based on data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 9, 1949] 















































| | Percentofemployed 
Amount of benefits — ] beat 
Average Amounts as of June 30, 1949 paid for each $1 | Ratioof| p, .4¢ benefits @ be paid 
Month emplo er (in thousands) collected as of | benefits 5 | available ptm = rational 
and year am June 30, 1949 to taxable on June of funds available 
Region and State benefits — fiscal vear| 30, 1949, | on June 30, 1949 
year j ended /|®° perce nt ———e 
payable |ended June| Cumulative | Cumu- Funds Since | Fiscal | june 39, [of taxable Unde Under 
30, 1949! contribu- lative | available | benefits | a 1949 | Waees der | uniform 
tions and benefits for first | ia 0 f me >| benefit 
interest ? paid 3 benefits‘ | payable | “080 ’ ormuia "| formula! 
ich camatessudesditonsdibedeos 1.2 | * $13, 396,098 | $6,088,032 | * $7,308,065 | '° $0.54 | $1. 21 1.5 | 9.3 48.7 38.2 
ye nme a 
a Jan. 1938. -6 286. 075 110, 883 175, 191 45 | 3. 83 1.9 | 11.0 49.0 4.1 
|S TT Sa ae 1.7 78, 113 37, 474 40, 639 . 54 | 1.27 2.1 | 10.3 83.8 42.1 
MMasenchusetts.................}....-  _ 1.3 71, 864 , 840 | 144, 024 83 | 1. 82 2.4 4.4 18. 5 16.9 
New Hampshire. _._...........|_.... iP. tai 1.4 46, 498 21, 609 24, 889 . 56 | 1. 80 2.4 8.4 43.8 33.1 
SP Seas do.__... 1.4 § 125, 354 91, 628 * 33, 726 85 | 3.27 4.7 6.2 | 24.6 24.4 
Ms 7g | SE eS ae 1.5 24, 672 8, 681 15, 991 41 1.17 1.8 | 11.3 63. 7 42.2 
$ | 
J Ss oa a Jan. 1939. .6 23, 192 8, 054 15, 138 48 MM 5] 7.1) $2.1 27 
New Jersey.................-..|-...-d0..... 1.3 * 780, 090 335, 733 9 444, 357 52 28 2.0 13. 4 | 62. 9 56.1 
ete Eee sncadnuna Jan. 1938 1.5 2, 140,697 | 1, 193, 346 947, 351 63 1. 69 2.4} 8.7 | 36. 5 35.5 
er Se Se eS aS do_.... 9 1, 117, 321 491, 344 625, 977 51 1.12 1.0 8.7 | 41,2 33.9 
BP Miarict of Columbia ere ee On..2i5 .6 64, 581 19, 356 45, 226 . 38 | 1.32 7 | 9.3 57.7 37.3 
woman 1.2 224, 631 100, 491 124, 140 51 | 1. 21 1.5 10.0 40.8 35.5 
N Carolina 1.5 207, 157 52, 566 154, 591 .29 64 1.0 | 12.1 89.2 | 4.9 
EAS .7 127, 710 45, 085 82, 625 42 1.22 9 7.9 65.8 | 32.7 
West wm 1.3 149, 082 57, 305 91, 778 45 . 55 | 8 9.0 56.3 37.8 
tucky 1.6 158, 311 41, 648 116, 663 . 33 68 1.2 14.2 92.4 56.6 
Michigan.__.__.__. 1.9 728, 244 431, 317 296, 927 . 69 63 | 1.2 6.9 37.8 29.4 
ae... Riidipitiutipadginerdabenene ia 773, 033 218, 608 554, 425 .36 of 7 | 10.2 | 2.7 40.7 
Se eee 1.0 907, 545 401, 264 506, 281 . 59 1.12 1.2 | 8.4 37.6 37.2 
ii tidenmttitiindiienc ont aa 312, 003 121, 329 190, 674 47 1.22 8 | 8.4 7.9 35.6 
Minnesota 1.1 193, 742 69, 489 124, 253 41 65 | on | 10.1 0.2 38.3 
hs 4 a 276, 378 57, 585 218, 793 0 26 93 | 6] 12.2 8 51.1 
. | 
‘See 3 1.0 131, 921 71, 074 60, 847 . 62 1.03 1.4 6.8 43.3 25.8 
_ Oe ae Care ’ 9 121, 129 536 74, 592 45 1.01 | 1.0 9.2 87. 5 36.7 
Dt dithitbcteacescasacs cane | eh. 1.1 147, 778 45, 405 10z, 374 38 83 | 9 10.0 83.3 38.8 
ST SS ee Apr. 1938 1.3 , 723 19, 165 43, 558 34 . 88 | 1.5 | 13.9 104. 0 50.4 
South Carolina. ............... July 1938. 1.2 76, 596 23, 954 52, 642 38 1.01 | 1.3 8.5 52.9 31.8 
IS «bb con ddndicccconkis Jan, 1938 1.4 182, 080 80, 868 101, 213 . 50 1.20 | 1.7 9.8 69.1 42.5 
Region VII: | 
July 1938. 1.3 120, 068 31, 562 88, 506 31 | .40 5 | 11.3 66.0 48.3 
Jan, 1939. 1.2 04, 127 31, 003 63, 124 41 | . 52 | 7 | 11.5 75.6 51.5 
katie’ eae 1.4 286, 983 102, 725 184, 258 45 | . 67 | 1.0 10. 5 68.8 42.3 
ee eo .6 45, 728 1, 689 34, 089 34 . 65 4 9.8 61.5 38.5 
ver do..... 1.8 12, 321 3, 574 8, 747 BR | 38 | a7 9.1 56.0 35.6 
sili do..... 1.0 11, 790 2, 508 9, 282 . 29 | 48 | 5 8.3 2.7 33.8 
-do._... 1.6 62, 064 24, 164 37, 900 | 46 | 81 | 1.3 9.6 64.3 32.7 
; Jan. 1938. 1.8 167, 670 66, 726 100, 944 | 45 - 64 | 1.2 11.0 55. 7 42.9 
. 1938. 1.9 26, 065 5, 973 20, 092 | 27 | . 30 | .6 10.2 64.8 39.2 
MRE do... 1.3 89, 160 41, 356 47, 804 | . 60 | . 65 8 6 43.3 34.2 
Jan. 1938. 1.0 286, 751 77, 519 | 209, 232 | .32 | .31 3 8.0 46. 2 33.9 
Jan. 1939 1.0 70, 606 16, 151 5A, 454 | .29 | 34 | .4 12.0 73.4 48.3 
Sept. 1938. 2.0 36, 606 12, 120 24, 486 | ‘39 | 53 11 11.9 73.1 46.1 
July 1939. 1.8 42, 619 12, 947 29, 67 . 39 | .48 .9 13.3 95. 5 56.1 
an. 1938. 1.2 53, 818 21, 258 32, 560 45 | 1, 24 1.5 11.5 56 46.2 
Jan. 1939. 1.3 17, 248 4, 881 12, 367 | . 36 | 35 4 9.2 49.6 38.1 
Jan. 1938.) 1.5 40, 863 12, 525 28, 338 . 35 -4 9 10.9 118. 6 46.8 
So Ey SS pee 1.8 * 1, 495, 875 | 858, 627 * 637, 247 . 65 1, 86 3.2 9.7 42.8 42.0 
Jan. 1939. 1.6 | 20, 6, 882 13, 347 | .40 .92 15 13.7 57.9 58.4 
Jan. 1938.) 1.7 | 145, 584 63, 189 82, 395 .49 .% 1.6 10. 1 48.4 41.4 
Jan. 1939.) 2.0 | 287, 412 140, 800 | 146, 612 | . 56 . 96 1.9 10.9 54.2 45.0 
| 
eg ee Pee ae do.....| 1.4 15, 726 5, 560 | 10, 166 41 1. 62 2.5 11.6 69.0 66.3 
OR SR Tara See do..... 1.1 28, 263 4, 705 | 23, 558 21 1,02 1.2 10.7 58. 0 41.3 








1 Preliminary estimates; excludes effect of voluntary contributions from em- 
P t 

. resents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; interest 
queued by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and reported by the 
Treasury; and ons from employees. Also includes the excess of contri- 
butions on wages earned by railroad workers through June 30, 1939, over the 
amounts transferred to the railroad unem ployment insurance account, and refund 
of $41 million by the Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, col- 
lected on pay rolls for 1936 under title LX of the Social Security Act. 

3 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to railroad workers 
through June 30, 1939; excludes reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

4 Represents sum of balances at the end of the month in State c! account 
pay LL benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust f account 
n q 

5 Excludes reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

* Wages of $3,000 or less. For some States for years in which taxable wages 
were not identical with wages of $3,000 or jess, estimate was used. 
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7 Employed covered workers during average month in 1948; maximum duration 
under laws enacted by Sept. 1, 1949 (except for Alaska, Arizona, Maryland, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming, where the percentages do not reflect the recent amend- 
ments on dependents’ allowances); average weekly payment equal to average 
weekly benefit in the State during April-June 1949; all claimants assumed to be 
eligible for and receiving the maximum number of weeks of benefits payable 
under the State law (for Michigan and Wisconsin, claimants assumed to have 
only 1 base-period employer). i 

5 Employed cove workers during average month in 1948; uniform duration 
of 26 weeks and a weekly benefit rate of 1/20 of high-quarter earnings—$5 mink 
mum, $25 maximum (or schedule with dependents’ allowance resulting in same 
average weekly benefit amount); all claimants assumed to draw benefits for 26 
weeks. Average weekly benefit amount derived from distribution of high-quarter 
earning of eligible claimants. 

* Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in 
Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of temporary disability benefits 

® Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 
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Table 9.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment in week ended August 13, 
1949, to average monthly covered 
employment in 1948 





| 


| Ratio 
| Average | (percent) 
Insured | Covered | _ of in- 
| unem- employ- | sured un- 
Region and State x song ment? | employ- 
ao ; | (in thou-| ment to 
sands) covered 
employ- 
| ment 
Total_._......|2, 182,129 | 32, 857.7 | 6.6 
+ Es 

Yonnecticut- -. .- 70, 221 635.2 | 11.1 
Maine... -.------ 16, 383 75.1 | 9.4 
Massachusetts 138,566 | 1,459.4 9.5 
New Hampshire 15, 635 130.8 12.0 
Rhode Island.....| 31, 483 239. 9 | 13.1 
Vermont ......... | 6, 132 | 63.6 | 10.6 

Region II: 
Delaware ........-.| 3, 392 92.6 3.7 
New Jersey.......| 6,974 1, 310.0 7.4 
New York........| 301, 868 4, 360.1 9.0 
Pennsylvania.....| 214, 094 3, 116.0 | 6.9 
Region III: | | 
District of Co- 

lumbia_....--- 4, 531 221. 2 | 2.0 
Maryland 37, 828 564.9 | 6.7 
North Carolina...| 39, 344 642. 5 6.1 
Virginia _. nae 26, 843 493. 1 5.4 
West Virginia 31, 804 399.7 | 8.0 

Region IV: | 
Kentucky _. ‘ 27,672 372.5 7.4 
Michigan -_. ; 69, 918 1, 606. 7 4.4 
Ohio e . 113, 524 2, 214.6 5.1 
Region V: 
Illinois . . ...-- . 167, 57 2, 369. 7 7.1 
Indiana Licoceee CAR 004.7 4.4 
Minnesota........| 16,876 546.7 3.1 
Wisconsin. ---.-- 23, 889 738. 1 3.2 
Region VI: 
Alabama. ...---- 34, 928 427.7 | 8.2 
Florida... - .-| 31,862 383. 5 8.3 
Georgia _- 27, 757 525. 2 5.3 
Mississippi ---| 13,1046 178. 4 7.3 
South Carolina...| 21, 707 314.6 6.9 
Tennessee __..... | 42,006 502.3 8.4 
Region VII: 
NE Sa 7, 542 342.7 2.2 
Kansas_........- 6, 029 237.0 2.5 
Missouri..........| 32,720 773.9 4.2 
Nebraska. ._--.-- 1, 933 160.7 | 1.2 
North Dakota....| 309 42.6 | -7 
South Dakota... 496 51.2 1.0 
Region VIII: | | 
Arkansas beben 11,174 217.7 | 5.1 
Louisiana... .....- 24, 182 449.3 5.4 
New Mexico... 2, 664 88.1 3.0 
Oklahoma. ae neil 15, 565 271.7 5.7 
Texas iinbosee 23, 946 1,171.1 2.0 
Region IX: 

Olorado.._..... 4, 982 195.8 2.5 
Sara 2, 520 89.6 | 2.8 
Montana. --- 2, 157 99.1 2.2 
ae 4, 382 124.1 | 3.5 
Wyoming. .....-. 598 55.4 | 1.1 

Region X: 
Din deccoce 6, 78 105. 9 6.4 
California. _._...- 225, 466 2, 521.0 8.9 
Nevada... .- 2, 027 38.0 5.3 
Oregon 18, 090 314.7 5.7 
Washington : 32, 304 519.7 6.2 


1 Represents number of continued claims adjusted 
to represent unemployment in the week in which 
the 8th of the month falls. 

2? Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each 
month, corrected to Aug. 31. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 
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Table 10.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
August 1949! 














Con- 
State — tinued | Payments 
claims 

, Sart 52,096 | 926, 434 |$24, 134, 522 
Alabama. ._... om 700 | 11,514 343, 399 
CO eee 14 170 2, 562 
EES - 385 4, 328 111, 783 
ll eae 588 | 10,583 233, 422 
California. ........... 5,448 | 62,930 1,242,424 
Colorado. . -- : 303 4, 752 95, 169 
Connecticut --___..... 785 26, 432 710, 235 
Delaware ___.. Loe 88 1, 604 25, 723 
District of Columbia. 327 6, 283 184, 542 
Pe eihinnieccaanal 983 | 15,227 424, 987 
Georgia........ oct 637 13, 592 364, 220 
DE. sasbeeastacssad 336 6, 541 149, 969 
oS 78 863 16, 895 
Tlinois........ aba 2, 824 79, 513 1, 682, 071 
Indiana. -- . ; 1,395 | 26,355 788, 
) ee sts 432 4,121 87, 352 
TS ingamiomaeind | 380 3, 230 76, 796 
Kentucky -__. tial 673 18, 237 581, 751 
Louisiana -- sis 595 9, 763 , 021 
ee 372 9, 409 222, 7 
Maryland............ 317 7, 169 135, 052 
Massachusetts... _-.. 2, 321 43, 653 1, 005, 083 
Michigan............. 2,378 48,479 1, 241, 068 
Minnesota...........- 606 | 17,810 , 140 
ye fal Re PO 2s 342 3, 697 112, 502 
erro 1,008 | 23,958 531, 888 
Montana............. 132 657 14, 633 
Ren antpuaieee 154 1, 068 24, 620 
eet: cteenew nthe tee 65 AO4 11, 294 
New Hampshire._.--_. 264 4, 515 132, 144 
New Jersey........-... 1,313 35, 692 939, 915 
New Mexico....... ... 203 1, 989 67, 141 
alle 6, 671 92,495 | 2, 282, 843 
North Carolina....... | 931 | 12,573 435, 835 
North Dakota... -___- 15 140 3, 897 
Ohio. ................| 5,627 | 70,643 1,937,143 
Oklahoma... ‘% 646 14, 494 421, 184 
Oregon. _ ten 417 9, 063 67, 120 
Panama Canal. -._._-. 5 51 1, 880 
Pennsylvania 3,962 | 102,736 | 3,060, 157 
Puerto Rico-._. | 236 7,131 179, 866 
Rhode Island. 312 8, 317 163, 595 
Samoa-Guarn___. 33 580 
South Carolina | 525 9, 814 243, 338 
South Dakota .| 107 527 13, 397 
Tennessee... pe at 575 | 22,296 631, 269 
Teent..4< 1,305 | 24,728 616, 833 
Utah Sti 192 2, 824 1, 793 
Vermont... , 185 2, 673 , BR4 
Virginia.__...- . 770 12, 739 343, 488 
Washington 1, 181 11, 589 309, 649 
West Virginia........ 668 17, 405 382, 004 
Wisconsin___- ~eeel. ae 18, 408 478, 802 
RE 47 207 4, 918 














1 Represents activities under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self- 
employed veterans. 

Source: Data reported to the Readjustment 
Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by 
unemployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
the Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 





Table 11.—Nonfarm placements: Num- 
ber, by State, August 1949 


(Corrected to Sept. 22, 1949] 





















Region and State Total |Women rr 
Continental U. S_-__.|451, 683 |188, 206 | 111, 508 
Region I: 

onnecticut..........-- 5,889 | 3,078 1,310 

| ARE REA 4,029 | 1,982 794 
Massachusetts_.......-- 7, 4, 037 1,611 
New Hampshire_-__--._- 1, 216 519 296 
Rhode Island... -| 1,835 | 1,423 166 
, > aaa 575 178 198 

Region II: 
ee 1, 627 676 383 
New Jersey_.........-.-- , 500 | 6,544 1, 669 
ky Sere 52, 696 | 34, 506 7, 604 
Pennsylvania______.---- 16,883 | 9, 523 3, 251 
Region ITI: 
District of Columbia...| 2,597 | 1, 264 519 
pierwiena . ..........-.-- 5,504 | 1,986 1, 454 
North Carolina__...---- 16,188 | 8,178 2, 614 
Viewtele..-. <<. ce3x.- 8,820 | 4,386 1, 218 
West Virginia. -......_- 2, 075 873 539 
Region IV: 
SS ea 796 693 
SES 10,128 | 2,576 3, 683 
SE iininlewis owisitas dilantin 20,614 | 7,497 4, 876 
Region V: 
See 16,732 | 6,837 4, 196 
I i ncsinisnatty sataeetey 8,578 | 3,813 2, 365 
Minnesota............-- 2,593 | 4,947 3, 284 
.), as 11,336 | 4, 2, 798 
Region VI: 
pO RRR ES 2 11, 644 | 3,908 2, 213 
pS eae eda 2 9,191 | 3,866 2, 437 
IP aes «. 10, 677 | 4,848 1, 809 
pe 8,459 | 3,282 1, 403 
South Carolina__....._- 11,902 | 3,368 8, 104 
NE checaem Smee 9,912 | 3,858 3, O41 
Region VII 
BE, Site cihiininedcmened 10,427 | 3,477 3, 258 
ES RS 6, 871 1, 880 2, 284 
| Se 8, 2, 733 2, 633 
| Re Apia 4 4, 335 920 1, 561 
North Dakota__--..-_-- 2, 661 750 896 
South Dakota---__..-..-- 3, 439 577 1,314 
Region VIII: 
Es cnnenueumaciee 7, 2, 988 1, 952 
Louisiana om : 6,211 | 2,211 1, 674 
New Mexico-..........-- 2 820 1, 553 
| OS See 11, 519 3, 553 3, 399 
» eae SA 36, 332 | 12,670 10, 339 

ion IX: 

a 6,153 | 1,357 2, 247 
Se 4, 847 2, 086 
DE... .<cannentbsen 3, 552 441 1, 487 
et SRR ae 3, 1, 290 1, 198 
_ See 1, 541 256 577 

Region X 

BT va cititinir enti 2, 705 998 800 
CRED, ihc an cecconae , 028 | 12, 860 7, 545 

) "Es 2, 140 510 664 
CD, c.2<éidetetietones 7,242 | 1,829 2, 458 
Washington -.......-.-.-- 382 | 1,721 2, 055 
483 962 

1, 165 320 318 

Saial 619 162 1 
Puerto Rico.........- a 484 1 484 

















1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1949! 






































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State her of July 1949 in— | August 1948 in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age : 
— Amount — Amount 
Total #_.... 475, 000 |$23,167,000 |$48.81 | +2.9 +5.5 |+33.2 +49.6 
aaa 6, 953 118, 556 | 17.05 | +1.4 +1.6 |+10.1 +15.2 
i snerces 139 4,528 | 32.58] (@) ® @) ® 

{ae 1, 439 43,844 | 30.47 | +2.7 —6.1 |—31.5 —29.4 
ERR 2, 578 31,939 | 12.39 | —1.5 —.7| —3.3 —2.6 
ae 38, 552 | 2,029,310 | 52.64 | +5.5 | +10.1 |+33.0 +47.2 
a 4, 046 151, 570 | 37.46 | +.1 +18) —.1 —11.3 
ea $5,765 | $206,878 | 51.50 | +5.3 +7.6 |+67.5 +94.6 
ee! Se 39,982 | 34.89] +.9 +.9 |+36.9 +40.9 
SE ae 66,118 | 46.27 | +2.7 +2.6 |+21.6 +24. 2 
eT a Mk RR Esateed Pi ie RE Boy 0 
eS 3, 182 51,078 | 16.05 | +1.9 +6.3 5.5 +2.9 
Hawaii. ......- 2, 306 130, 466 | 56.58 | +5.0 +7.6 |+117.3 | +159.7 
Idaho? .......- 488 15, 831 | 32.44 | +1.5 +2.5 | —5.2 +.4 
ama 37, 103 | 2,111,958 | 56.92 | +3.3 +5.8 |+41.7 +57.6 
Se 12, 583 335,317 | 26.65) +.4 +6.6 |+32.3 +41.1 
ELS 3, 981 104,970 | 26.37 | —1.2 +.3 |+22.2 +29. 2 
TS 5, 043 220,001 | 45.41 | +2.3 +2.7 |+11.2 +19.1 
SRS 3, 309 70,631 | 21.35 | +5.6 +2.2 |+61.8 | +102.2 
RIS. 24, 547 958, 299 | 39.04 | +3.6 +3.3 |+108.2 +91.6 
Maine......... 3, 096 119, 658 | 38.65} +.1 +.3 |+21.7 +25.3 
PS 4, 624 201,039 | 43.48 | 42.8) +1.5 |+10.6 +-24.0 
seule 21,575 | 1,116,475 | 51.75 | +4.0) +11.9 |+33.5 +56. 6 
Rae 31,021 | 1,528,092 | 49.26 | +1.4 | +12.7 |+21.4 +27.0 
Se 6, 417 300, 445 | 46.82} +.2 +7.7 | +7.1 +17.9 
ES 619 7,045 | 11.38 | +2.5 —.3 |+25.3 +32. 6 
TRE 16, 143 505, 053 | 31.29 | +2.8 +4.0 |422.7 +14.4 
RSL 1, 187 40,938 | 34.49 0 +6.0 | —9.7 +14.5 
SR 1, 527 49,718 | 32.56 | +.5 +8.5 |+10.4 +25. 7 
ee 339 8, 549 | 25.22 | —1.2 —1.2 |+21.9 +27.9 
Sn cancos 1, 522 59,789 | 30.28 | —1.3 +4.2 |+31.7 +56. 2 
aa 11, 368 636, 460 | 55.99 | +6.3 +5.8 |+69.7 +78. 2 
N. Mex .-| 1,802 41,530 | 23.05 | +.4 +.3 | —5.7 +3.3 
y °77,610 | 5,682,189 | 73.21 | +2.0 +2.0 |4+28.4 +45.7 

ee. 3, 865 55,294} 14.31 | +.4 +.1 |+10.9 +6. 
N. Dak........ 673 23,877 | 25.48 | +2.6 —1.8 | —3.4 +9.8 
Ohio... 31,027 | 1,420,153 | 45.77] +.5 +3.3 |+40.6 +46.0 
— ERTRSER 15,900 | 188,548 | (19) (19) +.7]} (1% +12.4 
EER 5, 524 292, 862 | 53.02 —4.3 —2.3 |+25.4 +30.3 
I 40,998 | 2, 257.292 | 55.061 +5.7| +7.7/+440] +83.6 
R.1..........-| 5,206 | 298, 054 | 57. 25 1+9.1] +13.6 1495.9) +139.2 
8.C...........| 4,952] 75,376] 15.221} 428] +41/4200] +21.1 
 ~ ae 605| 13,723 | 2268| -5.5| —15.6| +63 —7.7 
ae. ...... -| 1,902] 24,631 | 12.36 | +2.1 +6.4 |+10.2 +41 
aa ..|"% 4,800 | ™ 80,000 | | odenclhbadditemmeianentiadindinal 
Utah...........| 2,109 | 105,648 | 50.09 | +3.7 +6.7 |+17.0 +4.4 
Vt............_|'91,190 | 1238/00 | OP ae Ite, ak « 
....- -_..| 4,434] 100,262 | 22.61 | 43.9) +5.0 |+18.1 +22. 4 
Wash........__| 13,622 | 913,151 | 67.04 | +4.8 +4.1 |+71.6 +89. 5 
W. Va ote ae 83, 575 | 22.10 | —1.4 —.3 | +4.0 +55.3 
_.-| 7,475 | 937,212 | 45.11 | +6.5 9.5 |+63.1 +90.7 
Wyo... ---| 427 19,487 | 45.64 | +3.1 —.3 | +7.0 +7.2 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

* Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

” Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,466 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,767 cases under program administerod by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not com- 
puted. 

" Estimated. 

2 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Reci; ts and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1949 




















Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State | Pio July 1949 in— | August 1948 in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount | age - Amount —— Amount 
Total......| 90,513 |$4, 108,012 |$45.39 | +-0.6 +1.0 | +7.4 +18.3 
Total, 47 

States ?_.| 72,323 | 3,381,249 | 46.75 | +.7 +1.2 | +8.7 +21.7 
Biiinticncn ste 1,315 33,081 | 25.16] +.5 +1.1 |+19.7 +36.3 
) Ses 810 50,449 | 62.28 | +1.6 +.7 |4+-19.1 13 
PY Seen 1,791 52,210 | 290.15 | +1.5 +19.9 | +7.4 “i 
Citswens due , 295 767,160 | 82.53 | +1.4 +1.4 |+21.9 +38. 7 
2 MOREE 388 21,709 | 55.95 | —.5 —1.0] —-1.8 +4.7 
Conn.......... 192 9,856 | 51.33 | +2.7 +2.5 |+-30.6 Te 
| 171 6,863 | 40.13 | +2.4 +2.9 i 5 6 
(page See 246 11,054 | 44.93 | +3.4 +5.1 17.1 +16.1 
| “SRR 3,124 114, 239 | 36. 57 +.6 +.8 LP gy —.6 
te RES 2, 580 67, 575 | 26.19 | +.2 +12 .1 +23.9 

38.32} @) @) @) 
52.14 | +2.0 +3.0 | +4.5 +145 
46. 81 0 +.1) -1.9 +6.1 
37. 55 i) +.5 | —2.3 +4.0 
52. 98 -.1 +.2) -1.2 Tis 
51.93 | —1.2 —1.5 |-10.4 10.6 
22. 25 +.9 +1.3 |+10.7 3 
42.35 | +.2 +.2 | +9.7 12.9 
42.76 +.5 +1.2) —2.1 23.4 
40.51 | —1.5 —1.4 | +2.2 16.3 
61. 46 +.1 —.1 | +8.2 ts 
49.71 | +1.1 +2.0 |+11.9 24.3 
55.47 | +1.2 —.7 | +3.4 +5.9 
25.85 | +1.1 +1.5 |+11.4 ye? 

54000) +.7 +.7 ® *) 
54, 22 0 +3.2 Ti $ +39. 5 
50.82 | +1.2 —1L4 .2 a? 

@) @) @ @) ) 
45. 82 0 —1.3 G 0 +13.2 
53.96 | +.9 +2.2 .1 +29.7 
37.60 —-.4 —1.9 | +6.8 +15.5 
59.29 | +.6 +.2 | +7.2 +15. 2 
30.78 | +1.1 +2.4 |+11.8 +18.1 
49.77 | +1.7 +7.1 —.8 +17.5 
44.33 0 (”) +5.7 +17.5 
53. 21 +.6 +.5 | +4.3 +21.64 
56, 48 +.3 +.3 | —1.5 +9.1 
89.92 | +.8 +.3 | +8. +3.2 
§1.70 | +1.3 +1.5 |+16.9 +30. 2 
28. 83 +.2 +.8 | +6.6 +47.8 
35. 44 —.9 +.7 | +1.4 +15.7 
36.43 | +1.7 +2.1 |+17.7 +23.5 
38.58 | +1.0 +.9 1 +7.6 +18.8 
48.00 | +1.0 +1.5 |+15.8 +.1 
39.39 | —1.6 +2.9 | —5.8 —3.5 
28. 37 +.3 +3.0 |+-13.4 +30. 7 
78.18 | +1.7 +2.1 | +9.3 +22.3 
30.77 +.7 +.8 | +5.7 +37.3 
45. 68 +.4 +1.0 | +4.0 +17.9 
55. 73 () @) —19.6 —2.5 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut. 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
gene | Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind, All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration, 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipjents; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ — cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 ge recipient; excludes pare 
— or other than a month. The change from $35 to $40 was effective y 
1949. 

¢ Not computed; data for August 1948 estimated. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1949 ' 





Number of 
recipients 


P selpieas — Percentage change from— 


el 





July 1949 in— August 1948 in— 





Average 


per Number of— 
family 


Amount |_ ae Cee" 


Number of— 
Amount 





} 
Families | Children 


Families | Children 





$1.5) +1.5 422.4) +21. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. vigees 
in italics represent program administered without Federal Fon — penne” ata 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, 
Kentucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with 
under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision, 

the Social Security Administration. 


4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made 
quarterly. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

7 Represents approximate amount of fisca]-month authorizations; in some coum 
ties only 1 check was issued in the change from monthly to semimonthly pay 
ments, 
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